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Hopkins 
to tackle 
research 
restraints 


Universities nation- 
wide hope to address 


gov t restrictions 


BY SAL GENTILE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A current and growing concern 
facing Johns Hopkins and its peer 
institutions is the widening range of 
discretion claimed by various gov- 
ernmental agencies with regard to re- 
stricting the publication of research 
that is deemed a threat to national 
security. 

Such information, referred to by 
President Brody as “sensitive but un- 
classified material,” could potentially 
be suppressed by the government with- 
out its having to invoke the 
longstanding convention of declaring 
certain research “classified” before it is 
conducted. 

“They can come in after the fact and 
say ‘that work you were doing in your 
lab is too sensitive, we’re not going to 
allow you to publish it,” President 
Brody said. 

But when asked what this discretion 
entails, President Brody replied, “Ihave 
no idea. It’s up the government. [They] 
decide what’s sensitive but unclassi- 
fied.” 

According to Brody, the govern- 
ment has increasingly begun to assume 
a broadening range of undefined au- 

‘search material a “threat to na’ 
security.” 

When asked if the government had 
ever imposed such authority at 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 





Foreign 
students 
unaffected 


by limits 


BY CHELSEA BORCHERS 
THe Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


While security concerns have made 
it harder for foreigners to enter the 
United States to study over the past 
four years, the current number of both 
undergraduate and graduate students 
at Johns Hopkins from foreign coun- 
tries has remained constant. 

A survey of 480 diverse universities 
conducted in November of 2004 by the 
NAFSA Association of International 
Educators found that problems with 
visa issuance are down significantly, as 
well as the amount of international stu- 
dents applying to and attending U.S. 
universities. 

While undergraduate numbers 
tended to stay fairly constant in terms 
of matriculation, half of all graduate 
schools reported a decline in new inter- 
national student enrollments. 

“Our numbers have not dramati- 
cally decreased in terms ofboth under- 
graduate and graduate students,” said 
Dr. Nicholas Arindell, director of the 
office of international student and 
scholars services. ; 

Pamela Cranston, assistant pro- 
vost for academic affairs, expressed 
similar sentiment, thatis government 
restrictions on student visas have af- 
fected instituions of higher educa- 
tion nationally, but not Hopkins spe- 
me eee the numbers nationally 
are down overall for international stu- 
dents, Hopkins has not experienced a 
decrease in enrollment ts! the past 
~ years,” Cranston said. 

ee reason that the numbers have 
~ not decreased substantially, according 
to Arindell, is that Hopkins “offers a 
- broader spectrum of academic pro- 
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MATT HOUSTON/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Policesearched tractor trailers, trucks and backed-up traffic for hours last Tuesday at the Fort McHenry Tunnel in Baltimore, Md. 
Aterror alert was received about the possible bombing of the tunnel, Interstate 95, and the Baltimore Harbor Tunnel. 


Informant’s tip to U.S. officials leads to shut down of Baltimore tunnel, highway 


BY BEN NUCKOLS 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BALTIMORE (AP) — Authorities closed 
one of two highway tunnels carrying traffic 
ours Tuesday and partially shut the other 
because ofa threat to detonate vehicles full of 
explosives inside the tubes. 

The Baltimore Harbor Tunnel was closed, 
and the Fort McHenry Tunnel was reduced 
to one lane of traffic in each direction. The 
closures began about 11:30 a.m. and officers 
began reopening the tubes about 1:15 p.m. 

“The information was somewhat specific 
as to date and time,” Kevin Perkins, special 
agent in charge of the FBI’s Baltimore field 
office, said at an evening news conference. 
“At this point, no evidence collected to date 
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Boxfest simulates poverty 


Habitat for Humanity event a bleak reminder for students 


BY JESSICA BEGANS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Hopkins Habitat for Humanity 
sponsored its annual Boxfest 
fundraiser last Friday, during which 
students slept in cardboard boxes 
on the Beach to raise money and 
awareness for Baltimore’s low-in- 
come housing. 

Ten students spent the night in 
corrugated cardboard shelters on 
the lawn, and other students 
stopped by throughout the night 
to support the students and play 
games. Participants raised money 


Faith at JHU 


Itis hard enough balanc- 
ing academics and a social 
life, but some go the extra 
distance and find time for a 
higher being. FOCUS B2 


for Hopkins Habitat by getting 
donations from sponsors. 

The event was originally sched- 
uled for Oct. 7, but heavy rains 
forced the organizers to push the 
date back a week. 

“The turnout was a little lower 
than last year just because we had 
to reschedule,” said Hopkins 
Habitat 
DiMauro. 

“Last year, about 25 or 30 
people came [to Boxfest],” said 
sophomore David Chang, co- 
chair of on-campus fundraising 
for Habitat. 


INSIDE 


has corroborated the threat.” 

The Baltimore FBI’s Joint Terrorism Task 
Force was heading the probe into the threat. 
Perkins said several people were interviewed 


Tuesday, but he declined to say whether any 


(0 attestshadbeenmade, 


Republican Gov. Robert Ehrlich said at 
the news conference that the investigation 
into the threat had been going on for two 
weeks and involved federal authorities and 
police from state and local agencies. He said 
the decision to close the tunnels was made 
“in an abundance of caution and at the rec- 
ommendation of the FBI.” 

Gary McLhinney, chief of the Maryland 
Transportation Authority Police, the agency 
that patrols the tunnels, gave the order to 
close them Tuesday morning. 

“We were able to close one tunnel and 


President Audrey 


said DiMauro. 
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“But we've had awful weather 
the past few days and the ground 
is really soggy,” Chang said. 

Chang thought the poor 
weather may have deterred more 
students from attending Boxfest. 

Hopkins Habitat will use the 
money raised at Boxfest to build a 
house in Sandtown. 

“We pay all the sponsorship fees 
and do all the labor on the house,” 


The Boxfest fundraiser is an im- 
portant event because the sponsor- 
ship fees are so high. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


limit access to the other tunnel and remove 
all vehicles from that tunnel in slightly less 
than two minutes,” McLhinney said. 

Four people were arrested Tuesday on 
immigration charges at businesses with 


_ Middle Eastern connections in the Baltimore 


area, said a federal law enforcement official, 
who spoke on condition of anonymity. 

One of them was arrested as a result of 
information supplied to immigration offi- 
cials by the task force. The source said that 
arrest, at a restaurant called Safi’s Pizza, may 
be connected to the tunnel threat. 

Another arrest was made at Koko Market, 
a convenience store in East Baltimore. Au- 
thorities led a man from the market early 
Tuesday afternoon, putting him insidea black 
sport utility vehicle. Landlord Mike Loukakis 
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Students taking the Medical College Ad- 
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Water polo wins 

For the first time, the Jays 
have been able to overcome 
Princeton. Find out more 


about how Hopkins won the 
game. SPORTS A12 


Rocktoberfest 


Radio station WJHU 
held Rocktoberfest this past 
weekend on the Upper 
Quad. Learn about what 
local talents you should be 
scoping out. ARTS B6 


Capoeira 


Find out all about this 
Afro-Brazilian martial art 
created to resemebleadance 
and the students who do it. 
FEATURES B4 \; 





missions Test (or MCAT) will soon have one 
less thing to worry about on test day: number 
two pencils. Beginning in 2007, the MCAT will 
only be offered as a computer-based test. The 
change in the test’s format, among others, has 
students worried. 

“A lot of people that I’ve talked to think that 
it will be hard to take notes on the verbal and 
writing sections. I don’t know how that will be 
dealt with,” said junior premed Victor Crentsil. 

Junior public health major Melissa 
Burnside, who will be taking the MCAT after 
the changes are put in place, agreed and asked, 
“Will there be scrap paper? I hope there will 
be.” 

The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, which administers the MCAT, hopes 
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responds to terror threats 
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Critical response team 
claims rise in alert level 
unnecessary; JHU faces 
no immediate danger 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins emergency response officials 
reacted to Tuesday’s terror threat in Bal- 
timore by increasing monitoring of se- 
curity developments but did not raise 
campus alert levels, said Assistant Pro- 
vost Jim Zeller, chair of the University’s 
Crisis Response Team. 

According to Zeller, state authorities 
had informed members of Hopkins’s Criti- 
cal Event Preparedness and Response staff 
prior to Tuesday that an investigation into 
a possible threat on the city would force the 
closure of two nearby tunnels on Inter- 
states 95 and 895. 

Earlier in the week, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation received an uncorrobo- 
rated tip froman anonymous source abroad 
that several men would drive explosives- 
laden vehicles toward the Inner Harbor. 
Although the FBI’s investigation is still on- 
going, authorities reopened the tunnels 
early Tuesday afternoon. 

Despite the tunnel closures, state au- 
thorities did not raise the terror alert level 
in Maryland. According to Zeller, they also 
assured Hopkins officials that they would 
need to take no further action. 

As it has since the terrorist attacks of 
Sept. 11, 2001, Hopkins’s campus-wide 
alert level, determined by CEPAR, re- 
mained at 3 on a one-to-five scale. Nei- 
ther the undergraduate population nor 
the student-run Hopkins Emergency Re- 
sponse Organization were alerted. 

“Geographically, it didn’t affect our 
area,” said Lt, Steve Ossmus of the 

Homewood Security Department.” Butwe 


| i pring events closely.” 
Zeller a 


ded that Hopkins’ geographi- 
cal area of concern depends on the nature 
of the danger and that Tuesday’s threat did 
not qualify as a likely hazard. 

“Had there been a need for us to re- 
spond, we would’ve considered several 
options, including getting people inside 
buildings in our ‘cover and place’ plan,” 
said Zeller. 

Tuesday’sincident marked the first time 
Baltimore City has publicly responded toa 
terror threat, and follows the recent high 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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Students camped out in cardboard boxes during Boxfest on Friday. 


MCAT exam to become 
fully electronic in 2007 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


that switching to a computer-based format 
will actually, in the long run, make the gruel- 
ing process of applying to medical schools a 
little easier. 

While test-takers can currently choose be- 
tween only two test dates each year, one in 
April and one in August, beginning in 2007 
there will be 20 possible days to take the test 
each year. They will be spread out in four five- 
day clusters. 

Burnside said this is not necessarily a good 
thing. “If you offer it more, students might be 
encouraged to take it more, and that’s defi- 
nitely not a good thing for admissions.” 

In addition, the new, computer-based 
MCAT will last five hours, as opposed to the 
eight hours that test-takers currently have to 
sit at a cramped desk. 

“That’s a great thing for students in terms 
of how long it takes to sit through it,” said 
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Cardboard boxes represented the struggle of the homeless at Boxfest. | 


Students replicate 


| grams,” said Alberts. “The Council 
will also serve as a liaison to the 


life of homeless 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
“Tt costs $60,000 to sponsor a house 
in Sandtown, but we only pay 
$30,000,” said Chang. According to 
Chang, this year’s Boxfest raised 
$600. 

“We encouraged [participants] 
to collect from hallmates, class- 
mates, friends, whomever,” Chang 
continued. “It’s all for a good cause. 
Wesubtract our operating costs, and 
everything else goes towards build- 
ing a house in Sandtown.” 

The organizers saw Boxfest as a 
chance to getnew membersinvolved. 

“For most people here, this was 
their first big event for Habitat,” 
said DiMauro. 

Freshmen Paul Stegall and Ana 
Johnson camped out at Boxfest 
though neither has been on a work 
trip yet.“I came to support Habi- 
tat,” said Johnson, who raised about 
$20 for the cause. 

“It sounded like fun,” Stegall 
said. “I thought it was happening 
last week [in the rain] and I was up 
for it then, so I’m wasn’t really wor- 
ried [about the weather].” 

“We do have to raise a lot of 
money,” said Guzman. “But 
{Boxfest] is also to raise awareness 
for the. situation, especially since 


low2incomé people live herein Bal- 


timore. When people come here, 





we can talk to them about work trips 
and then they understand it a little 
better because they’ve lived in a box 
for a night.” 

Participants made use of the 
library’s indoor plumbing until it 
closed at 2 a.m., and no one re- 
ported brushing his or her teeth. 

“It’s not comfortable. It’s a box. 
Its pretty cold,” said DiMauro of 
her temporary home. 


Johnson, who brought only a | 


jacket, a blanket and a Nalgene bottle 
with her, was more optimistic about 
the night, saying, “It’s like camping.” 
“Except in a box,” added Stegall. 
Boxfest is only one of many 


fundraisers hosted by Hopkins | 


Habitat.“We hold our annual 
Habijam concertin the spring,” said 
Chang. “We also sponsor Ravens 
games.” 

Habitat club members meet ev- 
ery Saturday to drive into Sandtown 
to work on the house. 

Habitat for Humanity Interna- 
tional, Inc. is a Georgia-based, 
Christian non-profit organization 
that strives to provide peopleinneed 
with improved housing conditions. 
The Hopkins chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity works in accordance with 
the national headquarters to pro- | 
vide people of need in Baltimore 
with assistance for housing. 
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Career Center looks to undergrads 


| BY MEREDITH SILLER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Career Center’s Student Ad- 
visory Council is kicking offits sec- 
ond year by recruiting new mem- 
bers. 

The Council was first started sev- 


| eral years ago but has not existed for 
| the past four years. Career Center 
» | staffmembers Adrienne Alberts and 


Cheryl Janowsky decided to start it 
up again last year to increase stu- 
dent involvement. Its primary fo- 
cus is establishing a link to under- 
graduate students. 

“The goal of the Council is to 
provide the Career Center with the 
student perspective as we evaluate 
and develop services and pro- 


student body.” 

Although the Council has had 
only two meetings since its creation 
last year, members are optimistic 
about the future. 

Senior Kemi Ajide, a member of 
the Council, has noticed a positive 
change in the Career Center in the 
past year alone. 

“The amount of students using 
the career center have increased this 
year,” she says. “[the Career Center 
is] more effective in getting infor- 
mation about themselves and events 
they are having to the students.” 

Students have become involved 
in the Council for a number of dif- 
ferent reasons, but an underlying 
concernis the fact that many under- 
graduates don’t know what the Ca- 
reer Center has to offer. 

Ajide says that she was origi- 
nally interested because of the 
positive experiences she has had 
with the Career Center, but she 
was encouraged by the fact that 
her friends did not know much 
about it. She became a member so 
that she could “do something to 
change that and give them a face 
on campus.” 

Many students have not used the 
Career Center simply because they 
are unaware of what it provides. Se- 
nior Dan Lupercio used it for the 
first time the summer after his jun- 


| ior year. 


“I know I didn’t use the Career 
Center because I thought it was like 
the Counseling Center, all fluff and 
nothing helpful,” he says, “I think 
[the Student Advisory Council] 
sounds good.” 

However, the Career Center’s 
presence is more prominent on 
campus than in previous years. 

A large part of this is due to an 
interactive 
Website, which 
advertises many 
of the Career 
Center’s fea- 
tures, including 
an online re- 
sume builder 


The goal of the 
Council is to provide 
the Career Center 


ing and making the Career Center 
well-known, 

Ajide says that their long term 
goal is “to make the career center a 
place where every student will know 
about their freshman year, andknow 
the services it provides.” 

Because the past year yielded a 
positive response to the Council, 
their primary focus at this point is 
to expand. The 
advantage of 
greater student 
involvement is 
twofold: Aside 
from reaching 
out to a larger 
percentage of 
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a comprehen- 
sive set of links and articles rang- 
ing from information about 
graduate schools to networking 
with Hopkins alumni. 

The site also houses information 
about future events hosted by the 
Career Center. Events advertised 
include workshops with job appli- 
cation tips, on-site recruiting by 
specific companies and seminars. 

Although the Career Center of- 
fers wide range of activities and 
many opportunities for under- 
graduate students, students are 
unaware not only of how to take 
advantage, but also that 
opporunties even exist. 

“Advertising is definintely some- 
thing that the Career Center should 
work on,” says Sophomore Defne 
Arslan. “I didn’t even know they 
had a Career Center until this past 
summer.” 

It was this gap in communica- 
tion that prompted the creation of 
the Student Advisory Council, with 
the hope of gathering input fr 


current students as well as advertis- 


teeullcantaesd 
activities grow when students are 
involved in the process,” says 
Alberts. 

“The Council gives us the 
means to formalize student partici- 
pation in Career Center activities.” 

On Oct. 12, the Career Center 
sent out an e-mail to all freshmen, 
sophomores and juniors advertis- 
ing the need for new Council mem- 
bers. 

According to Director Cheryl 
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‘Inan effort to increase student input, University reinstates Student Advisory Council 


Janowsky, their ideal Council will 
consist of two students from each 
class, half in Arts and Sciences and 
half in Engineering from diverse 
backgroundsand with different stu- 
dent connections. 

The responsibilities of being a 
Council member include atten- 
dance at meetings, pre-established 
connections with different student 
groups, participation in Career Cen- 
ter activities and assisting with ad- 
vertisement of future events by word 
of mouth. 

Students can apply via paper ap- 
plication at the Career Center, or a 
web application is available at http:/ 
/www.ugrad.cs.jhu.edu/~ntulsian/ 
CCSAC, before the deadline on 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. 

The application inquires about 
the applicant’s previous experience 
with the Career Center, suggestions 
they may have for improvement, 
future career goals and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

With the promise of new mem- 
bers, the Student Advisory Council 
has high hopes for the future. 

Because the number of students 
utilizing the Career Center has al- 
ready increased since the creation 
of the Council, there is nowhere to 
go but up. This year’s group will 
be a landmark in the Council’s 
evolution, because it is the first 
group to be selected by the cur- 
rent members. 

“This is a great time for students 
to become involved,” says Alberts, 
“because this years group will set 
the stage for how the group will work 
into the future.” 
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Dick Morris talks 


on politics, media Fy 


BY RAVI GUPTA 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Dick Morris, political consult- 
ant and author, discussed the rela- 
tionship between mass media and 
politics in the United States as the 
third speaker in the 2005 Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium lecture se- 
ries. 

Morris began his lecture with a 
brief overview of the history of 
American politics, citing as far back 
as Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison and noting their conflict- 
ing views on the framework of ef- 
fective democracy. 

With the progression of technol- 
ogy in the modern era, “television 
sweptin and took over politics com- 
pletely,” Morris said. 

From 1972 to 2004, as a result of 
the infusion of media into politics, a 
small group of people became the 
most influential component of the 
political process — the editors, pub- 
lishers, reporters and political con- 
sultants. 

A change occurred in 2004, 
however; a turn to “a far, far 
healthier political process,” Mor- 
ris said. 

Americans now seemed to go 
back to the ide- 
als of the 60’s 
and 70’s, in fa- 
vor of the 
grassroots po- 
litical move- 
ment — where 
average people 
effected a 
change in their 
community, 
Morris said. 

The influ- 
ence of talk ra- 


Te PE RE ES 
[Sen. Hillary Clinton] 


will be the Democratic 
nominee [and] will win 
... if the Republicans 

nominate one of their 


“What was formerly controlled 
by a small group of people now be- 
came accessible to a massive num- 
ber of people,” Morris said. 

“The elite don’t control things; 
the average person and voter do,” 
he added. 

This change came about when 
“we stopped watching television,” 
Morris said. 

Media is now 20 percent more 
politically effective than in previous 
eras, the short term effect being an 
increase of five times in the amount 
spent by politicians on advertising 
to reach the masses. 

However, Morris warned, “ad- 
vertising will be gone in ten years 
because people will be sophisticated 
enough to evade it ... What will 
exist is the public relations industry 
and content in movies.” 

In another words, Morris said, 
this means that for the first time in 
politics, “[the people] are in 
charge.” 

Morris also pointed out that 
campaign strategies have changed 
from those of past elections, and 
now candidates are more of a fig- 
urehead for party lines, rather than 
individuals who must sway public 
opinion. 

~The? old 
rules [and] 
the old meth- 
ods of win- 
ning are 
gone,” Morris 
said. Today, a 
political can- 
didate is really 
“a guest at his 
own  cam- 
paign,” pro- 
viding topics 
for spontane- 
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the event was still occurring. 
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grassroots politics is the future,” 
Morris said, 

Shifting slightly in topic, Morris 
spoke about former president Bill 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Political consultant Dick Morris spoke last Tuesday about various top- 
ics in contempory politics, including the 2008 presidential election. 


Clinton and Senator Hil-lary 
Clinton. 

“Tlike Bill Clinton,” Morris was 
quick to note. 

He credits him with the elimi- 
nation of crime asa political issue, 
a change that was brought about 
due to legislation that doubled the 
inmate population and conse- 
quently cut crime in half. 

Morris then drew a comparison 
between husband and wife, noting 
Bill’s lack of ideology and specific 
methodology and Hillary’s clear vi- 
sion and set objectives — “a true, 
true liberal.” 

Morris then went on to make a 
series of claims, predicting what 
would take place in the 2008 presi- 
dential election. 

“I do not believe Hillary would 
be a good president,” he said. 
However, “I go further than that 
and say I believe she will be the 
Democratic nominee [and] I be- 
lieve Hillary will win the election 
if the Republicans nominate one 
of their white men.” 

However, Morris said, there is 
only one thing could stand in 
- Aaobyta torres 
4 
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Hillary’s way — Condoleezza 
Rice. 
Quoting Shakespeare to describe 


Rice’s possible run for the presi- | 


dency, Morris said, “Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” 

Morris used this as an analogy to 
describe Rice, as she is urged to run 
for the presidency while reluctant 
to do so, 

A woman with “an extraordi- 
nary, unbelievable record,” Morris 
believes that Rice isa more effective 
Secretary of State than Colin Powell 
because of her ability to “educate 
the presidentratherthanlobby him. 
They just are far more intimate,” 
Morris said. 

Morris went on to praise Bush 
and Rice’s “fundamental decision” 
to go after not onlyterrorists but the 
countries that sponsor and harbor 
them. 

' “The scoreboard’s pretty good 
... think it’s been an enormously 
effective period,” he said. 

In. response. to the debunked 
claim of hidden weapons of mass 
destruction, Morris. said-that 
“Saddam Hussein isa WMD” and 
is therefore glad to have seen his 
defeat. 

Morris concluded his bid for 
Condoleezza Rice as a presiden- 
tial candidate by noting the elec- 
tion of president John F. Kennedy 
— the first Roman Catholic presi- 
dent. According to Morris, 
Kennedy faced heat because of his 
religious background. 

It was during his campaign that 
Kennedy gave his famous speech in 
which he proclaimed, “I am not the 
Catholic candidate for President. I 
am the Democratic Party’s candi- 
date for President.” 

Morris drew a parallel between 
Kennedy’s situation and Rice’s. He 
concluded that once Kennedy was 
elected to office, discrimination 
against Catholics decreased 
sharply. 

Thus, Morris contended that, “if 
[Condoleezza Rice] is elected, rac- 
ism [and] sexism will go just as 
quickly.” 

Student reactions to the lecture 
were generally positive. “He was a 
very thorough speaker with a wide 
range ofknowledge,” said freshman 
Shivaani Prakash. 

“He wasn’t shy in expressing his 
views.” 
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National security 


“limits publications 


_ Government research restrictions raise 


concerns on free speech for Universities 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Hopkins, President Brody said 
that, to his knowledge, they 
hadn’t. 

According to Dr. Ted Poehler, 
vice president for research, this isin 
line with the University’s general 
policy regarding research and aca- 


| demic freedom. 








“Historically, we have not had, 
nor have we ever accepted, any 
restrictions on what we can say or 
what we can publish,” Poehler 
said. 

“It’s our basic policy and what 
we consider our right to publish 


| or disclose whatever we do here,” 


he added. 

But, according to Poehler, 
Hopkins and its peer research insti- 
tutions have increasingly begun to 
fear the future of their right to aca- 
demic freedom under growing 
threat from government attempts 


| to claim a broadening range of au- 


thority with regard to restrictions 
on the publication of research. 
“There’s a major thrust of re- 
search universities who feel that 
they’re being impacted by a variety 


| of restrictions,” he said. 


“What has happened in the past 
fewyears,” Poehler said, “isthat some 
government agencies havetriedto... 
ensure, often in funding documents, 


| the fact thatifsome kind of, what they 


call ‘sensitive information,’ emerges 
from what we do or is involved in 


| what we do, that they have the right to 


reviewor restrict dissemination of the 
information.” 

He said that the creation and 
implementation of such govern- 
ment discretion is somewhat un- 
founded, and that it is “not some- 
thing that has standing as 
legislation.” 

Poehler described the response 
as a collective effort on behalf of the 
country’s major research universi- 
ties to address what they see as a 
potentially 


the country,” Poehler said. 

The member institutions of the 
AAU and COGR drafted a letter in 
January 2003 to the White House 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, expressing their concern 
that various government organi- 
zations had begun to establish 
terms other than “classified” un- 
der which information might be 
restricted. 

“While we recognize the impor- 
tance of protecting classified re- 
search,” the letter stated, “in recent 
years we have noticed that several 
federal agencies have begun to de- 
velop new terms for certain catego- 
ries of information.” 

The letter went on to cite the re- 
cently established and worrisome 
categorization of “sensitive but un- 
classified” information, and de- 
scribe the universities’ fear of its 
potential use. 

“Our universities are deeply con- 
cerned about the proliferation of 
these designations and the lack of 
clarity regarding their coverage and 
use,” the letter said. 

The letter also described a di- 
rect threat to the academic free- 
dom of students and faculty on 
the campuses of universities such, 
as Hopkins. 

“New, ill-defined categoriza- 
tions will create severe uncertainty 
among researchers and adversely 
impact the ability of students and 
faculty to conduct fundamental re- 
search across many, if not all, sci- 
ence and engineering fields,” the 
letter read. 

Dr. Poehler concurred that the 
unadulterated freedom to publish 
otherwise unclassified information 
is foundational to Hopkins’ roleasa 
research university. 

“It’s fundamental to us to be able 
to publish, or for the faculty and the 
students, say [graduate] students 
who are doing work, they have to be 

able to publish 
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thing,” Poehler said. 

Such organizations, Poehler ex- 
plained, include the Association of 
American Universities (AAU) and 
the Council on Governmental Re- 
lations (COGR), 

Poehler cited a list of peer in- 
stitutions, such as Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago and Stanford Universi- 
ties, as those that Hopkins have 
worked particularly closely with 
Hopkins on this and related is- 
sues. 

“It really involves virtually ev- 
ery major research university in 





hold the govern- 
ment accountable is long-term. 
“Thisis kind of an ongoing thing... 
right now between ourselves and 
the government and their attempt 
to keep pushing this idea.” 

“It’s a continuing effort,” he said. 
“There are a variety of government 
agencies who have been pushing 
these notions, so we and other insti- 
tutions have been pushing back.” 

President Brody said he intends 
to use his recently appointed posi- 
tion on the FBI’s National Security 
and Higher Education Advisory 
Board to bring this concern to the 
government’s attention. 
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Campus monitors 
city terror threats 


Hopkins alert level remains unchanged 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
alert placed on the New York City 
subway system in response to simi- 
lar threats. 

Since the 9/11 attacks, CEPAR 
and Hopkins crisis response have 
examined scenarios of terrorist and 
mass-casualty attacks at various di- 
visions of the school in an effort to 
develop comprehensive response 
plans. 

At the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory, for instance, CEPAR exam- 
ined the possible repercussions if a 
“suitcase” bomb — a small-scale 
nuclear device — were set off in the 
Inner Harbor. 

They determined that in such a 
case both the Hopkins hospital and 
Homewood campus would not be 
hit. 

Another scenario, said Zeller, 
would be an explosion of one of 
the chemical tankers in the Har- 
bor. 

In that case, Hopkins officials 
have estimated that there would be 
a 15-to-30-minute notification pe- 
riod before the campus is affected 
by chemical toxins. During that win- 
dow oftime, the crisis response team 
would launch its “cover and place” 
plan, diverting all persons inside 
buildings. 

According to Zeller, crisis re- 
sponse officials must determine 
both the likelihood of a threat’s oc- 
currence and its risk level in devel- 
oping a proper response. However, 
officials seek to err on the side of 
caution. 

“We consider any event as po- 
tentially hazardous to campus or 


connections — linking CEPAR with 
local state and federal people, but 
younever know what’s going to hap- 
pen.” 

In an effort to keep track of 
security developments and regu- 
larly update response plans, the 
CEPAR operations group — made 
up primarily of emergency-medi- 
cine experts at the Hopkins hospi- 
tal— now meets every other Tues- 
day to discuss response 
capabilities. 

George Washington University 
publishes their crisis evacuation 
plan on their Web site, and it states 
that the University has its students 
practice drills. 

Their policy states, “The stu- 
dents and staff in the residence 
halls go through emergency evacu- 
ation drills every semester and 
learn the locations of the emer- 
gency exits in the buildings and 
where to go fora short-term build- 
ing evacuation.” 

The Homewood campus’s 
HERU squad has also made sey- 
eral preparations in case of mass- 
casualty incidents, but at this mo- 
ment it remains disconnected 
from CEPAR. 

“My understanding is that 
[CEPAR] handles broad-reaching 
emergency planning and coordina- 
tion with state and local agencies, 
whereas we generally handle every- 
day medical emergencies,” ex- 
plained senior Matt Bassett, HERU’s 
training officer. 

However, he added that more 
integration ofthe two organizations 
could be established in the future. 
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try, underwent an audit of its labo- 
ratories following 9/11. According 
to Zeller, only one Hopkins labora- 
tory was deemed to be conducting 
research with high-level agents. 

“The federal government was 
very surprised that, for being the 
number one research university in 
the country, we had so few [poten- 
tially dangerous laboratories],” 
Zeller said. 

Although Tuesday’s threat in 
the Inner Harbor proved to be ul- 
timately uneventful, the incident 
has raised questions among stu- 
dents about how prepared 
Hopkins is in the event oif a cata- 
strophic attack. 

Zeller commented that Hopkins 
is “as well-prepared as anyoneelse,” 
but also expressed reservations 
about the adequacy of any amount 
of preparation in the face of an un- 
expected attack. 

“There are certainly things that 
we’ve run scenarios on, but what’s 
going to happen is probably some- 
thing that you didn’t plan for,” he 
said. 

“We’ve tried to make the right 


training class is required to pass a 
mass-casualty incident (MCI) train- 
ing scenario. 

HERO also conducts an MCI 
training drill every semester, with a 
simulated explosion in Shaffer Hall 
last semester. Previous drills have 
also included simulated shootings, 
car accidents and plane crashes. 

Despite the preparations being 
planned for HERO members, 
Bassett said that students continue 
to lack knowledge about what to do 
in case of a mass-casualty incident. 

“T don’t think students are very 
well-informed,” Bassett said, “but 
there isn’ta blanket education pro- 
gram that we can put them through 
either.” 

Bassett added, in case ofa mass- 
casualty incident, students should 
carefully follow the directions of 
responders. 

“I would recommend that they 
exercise common sense and, if 
something does happen, stay calm, 
listen to first responders, move to 
a safe area and get in contact with 
someone from home so they know 
they’re okay.” 





NEWS BRIEF 


Homewood campus bike thefts on the rise, - 
security officials advise students to stay alert 


Within the past two days, seven 
bicycles were reported stolen 
throughout Homewood campus. 

The stolen bikes were all secured 
to bike racks on campus via cable 
locks. According to security officer 
Hal Davenport, the locks were most 
likely cut with a bolt or cable cutter, 
as indicated by the clean cuts on the 
locks. 

As of now, there are no leads on 
the thefts. Silver Star guards have 
been placed around several bike 
racks on campus while security pa- 
trols are now checking the bikes se- 
cured to the racks, adding chains to 
locks considered insecure. 

Students whose bikes have been 
chained can contact security for 
their bikes to be released. 


Unfortunately, according to 


Davenport, stolen bikes have a 
“slim-to-none” chance of being re- 
turned. Meanwhile, students are 
advised to use U-bolt locks and se- 
cure bikes to steel frames. 

It is also recommended that stu- 
dents chain their bikes to well- 
lighted racks, suchas the onein front 
of Shriver Hall. 

Students are encouraged to re- 
port any suspicious activity to 


campus security, notably non-stu- 


dents applying tools on bikes. 
Davenport stressed timely report- 
ing as a stolen bike can be several 
blocks from campus within five 
minutes. 

Campus security can be reached 
at (410) 516-4600. 


—James Lee 
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The Student Council Commit- 
tee on Leadership is still reviewing 
the applications for the new Com- 
mittee on Student Elections, which 
were due on Sunday, Oct. 9. 

According to Council mem- 
bers, the Committee was to be ap- 
pointed by Tuesday, Oct. 18; how- 
ever, the member list has yet to be 
released, 

The Committee was voted on by 
the student body last year in a refer- 
endum to replace the controversial 
Board of Elections. 

In response to past criticism of 
the BOE, there will be significant 
changes in the organization of the 
new committee. 

Instead of selecting a commit- 
tee chair, COLA (Committee on 
Leadership Appointments) will 
appoint seven members of the 
committee who will later select 
their committee chair. They may 
also invite others to join the com- 
mittee. 

Jeffrey Groden-Thomas, Direc- 
tor of Student Involvement, said 
COLA is choosing the seven mem- 
bers instead of simply appointing 
a committee chair, in order to 
avoid having a “group of friends” 
comprise the Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections. 

This was a criticized flaw in the 
Board of Elections that StuCo is 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
grams” than many universities. He 
believes that there could bea decrease 
in individual concentrations, such as 
the sciences, which have been made 
up by ahigher number of foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in other areas. 

The Homeland Security Act, de- 
signed to protect Americans from ter- 
rorism, has made it much more diffi- 
cult for foreigners — including those 
entering for graduate study — to geta 
visa to study in the United States. 

President William Brody re- 
leased a statement on April 1, 2004 

“detailing the problems that foreign- 
ers face in entering the country. 

Although acknowledging “the 
need for security is of the highest con- 
cern,” Brody felt that “some of these 
changes have discouraged desirable 
andresponsible students from attend- 
ing schools in the United States.” 

The statement then expressed 
the University’s hope that better 
regulation and consistency in visa 
issuance, advance notice from the 
Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity in terms of policy changes, 
and changes in the policy of “sta- 
tus unclassified” research would 
emerge. 

Cranston reaffirmed that 
Hopkins continues to be concerned 
and monitor “the situation in the 
Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity.” 

Although numbers aren’t down, 
that doesn’t mean that there has 
been an absence of problems, ac- 
cording to Arindell. 

A Johns Hopkins student was 
deported last year due to problems 
with the INS and not the Homeland 
Security Department. Many of the 
problems, according to Arindell, 
occur with students in specific de- 
partments. 

“We have had difficulty in desig- 
nated areas, suchas biology, the hard 
sciences and anything nuclear,” 
Arindell said. “Individuals are un- 
der more scrutiny with these con- 
centrations.” 

Foreigners from specific coun- 
tries, particularly Asia and the 
Middle East, also have a tougher 
time gaining entrance into the 
United States. 

“The Department of Homeland 
Security,” said Arindell, “has 
stated openly that applicants from 
the Middle Eastern region require 
more scrutiny and a longer pro- 
cess.” 

“Hopkins strives for excellence 
in both students and faculty, and we 
want the best in the world. Security 
restrictions make this a problem,” 
Cranston said. 

Individuals who have been 
granted access to the United States 
may take offense at the 
Department’s policies, which in- 
clude fingerprinting and other 
forms of biometrical marking. 

“Offending the best and bright- 
est individuals in the world does a 
disservice to education,” Arindell 
said. 

According to Sophomore 
Hanano Watanabe, a native of To- 
kyo, Japan, “getting a visa was fairly 
easy.” 

Veli Petkova sophomore from 
Bulgaria, said that although she too 





XA 


attempting to avoid in the new 
committee. 

“The more eclectic the group is, 
the better off they are,” Groden- 
Thomas advises. 

He adds that the committee 
chair must also “be able to move 
on with a new organization with- 
out being dragged down by past 
criticism.” 

One change will be the number 
of committee members, which was 
limited to seven in the Board of Elec- 
tions. 

Groden-Thomas said the Com- 
mittee on Student Elections “will 
probably be larger than seven mem- 
bers, which will give the committee 
more resources.” 

Student Council President Atin 
Agarwal said the new committee will 
be more efficient than the Board of 
Elections, which was disconnected 
from StuCoand lacked accountabil- 
ity. 
“If they did something wrong, 
they weren’tresponsible to anyone,” 
said Agarwal. 

To ensure accountability, the 
new committee involves Agarwal 
and Groden-Thomas, who will 
forma three-person Appeals Panel 
with the chairman of the commit- 
tee 

After a complaint or protest is 
filed against a candidate, the Com- 
mittee on Student Elections will re- 
view it and judge its merit. 

The accused party will have the 


had little difficultly in applying as 
an international student, it is often 
difficult for others. 

“From an east European perspec- 
tive, it’s very difficult to come here. 
The American embassies are often 
very strict with student quotas,” 
Petkova said. 

Internationals who are either 
unable or unwilling to attend Ameri- 
can universities have found a vari- 
ety of other countries more hospi- 
table. 

“The Australians in particular,” 
said Arindell, “have effectively mar- 


keted their higher education pro-  andenc 
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opportunity to present an appeal, 
which will be heard by the Ap- 
peals Panel. A majority of the Ap- 
peals Panel must then reachacon- 
sensus. 

Students voted last year to dis- 
band the BOE and create a new 
Committee. 

Reasons for this varied from stu- 
dent to student, but students, such 
as sophomore Erik Phillips, say that 
a change was necessary. 

“They were very, very incompe- 
tent ... Things weren’t really run 
well last year,” Phillips said. “One 
year a student who was running the 
voting booth wasn’t there, and there 
was something running right next 
to the booth that was a distraction.” 

Phillips expressed the sentiment 
of dissatisfaction that students felt 
during last year’s election, when 
the BOE was voted out. 

“Wewereall just so disappointed 
and thought the elections were a 
load of crap.” 

“I feel like simply because the 
new committee is responsible to 
somebody, I havea general feeling 
that the referendum and the elec- 
tions will be [run] better,” Phillips 
said. 

Sophomore Rachel Cylus ech- 
oed Phillips, stating that she ex- 
pects good things from the new 
Committee. 

“T think this group will make 
things run more smoothly and in- 
tegrate StuCo and other student 


grams; and have become the lead- 
ing English-speaking country to 
have internationals.” Universities in 
Canada and New Zealand also pro- 
vide an alternative for foreigners. 

To encourage more international 
students, Arindell believes that 
“American institutions need to step 
up their marketing platforms to en- 
courage people to attend.” 

“What we’re experiencing here 
at Hopkins isn’t any different than 
the rest of the United States. We 
must encourage an international 
policy in our national education, — 
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Election board spots still vacant 


organizations into a more cohe- 
sive unit,” said Cylus. 

Former chairman of the Board 
of Elections, Michael Seibert, ex- 
pressed frustration over the lack 
of StuCo involvementin past elec- 
tions, since Council members have 
firsthand knowledge of the posi- 
tions and thus could assist candi- 
dates. 

Seibert said, “I guess the ad- 
vantage [of the new committee] is 
that the Student Council might 
actually give some support to the 
candidates.” 

Though the committee is a 
branch of StuCo, it will retain some 
autonomy. 

In order to avoid controversy 
among elected officials who could 
be running for office and other 
potential candidates, members of 
Student Council will be prohib- 
ited from sitting on the Commit- 
tee of Student Elections. 

Running elections “is a many 
part process,” said COLA chair- 
man Jake Koenig. 

The committee must commu- 
nicate well with both StuCo and 
the student body to ensure that 
the election process goes 
smoothly. 

The Committee on Student 
Elections will educate candidates, 
form election timelines, create and 
amend bylaws and enforce Uni- 
versity policies on candidate con- 
duct. 





International students remain numerous 


a global exchange.” 

Both Arindell and Cranston 
stated that Hopkins continues to 
work with national organizations 
on the issues of international stu- 
dents, with the ultimate goal be- 
ing, Arindell said, “to make entry 
easier for people we consider im- 
portant to the global enterprise of 
education.” 

Andas Cranston stated, “We are 
working with our peer institutions 
through national associations to al- 
low international exchange, while 
e same time protecting the se- 
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Baltimore police announce 
record number of arrests 


BALTIMORE (AP) — Baltimore City police have 
made a record number of arrests in August, surpass- 
ing the previous record set in July, according to fig- 
ures released Wednesday by the city state’s attorney’s 
office. 

Prosecutors reviewed 8,964 arrests in August, 
nearly 1,300 more than in the preceding month, and 
declined to prosecute 2,961 cases, about 33 percent, 
the figures showed. 





Arrests — most of them made by city police and | 


some by other law enforcement agencies — decreased 
last month. 

The department’s tough policy has spurred criti- 
cism from some civil rights groups, which say it re- 
sults in the jailing of a few thousand people each 


month for relatively minor offenses, though many are | 


never charged. 


Last month, a Baltimore circuit judge suggested | 


that the department’s arrest policies might have con- 
tributed to recent crowding at the state-run Central 


Booking and Intake Center in Baltimore, where sus- | 


pects are processed. 
The mayor’s office and other city leaders have 
said the police are responding to concerns from 


residents who want police to crack down on crime. 


A police spokesman said arrests increased because 
the department undertook several enforcement ini- 
tiatives to address “spikes” in crime trends over the 
summer. 

“Efforts in July and August led to a significantly 
better September,” Matt Jablow, a police spokesman, 
told The Baltimore Sun. “And we’re continuing the 
trend in October.” 

State’s Attorney Patricia C. Jessamy released the 
unaudited arrest figures Wednesday at a monthly 
meeting of criminal justice, law enforcement and city 
officials. 

Last month, the number of arrests that prosecutors 
reviewed dropped to 6,787, about 2,200 fewer than in 
August, Jessamy said. Prosecutors declined to press 
charges in 2,344 cases, about 35 percent, the figures 
showed. 

Jablow said the city had recorded 210 homicides 
this year as of yesterday, down from 228 at the same 
time last year. 


—The Associated Press 


U.S., India sign science and 


| a routine step before the Texas 
| Republican’s first court appearance Fri- 


technology agreement 
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and technology 
agreement Monday, part of continuing efforts to 
strengthen ties between the two countries. 

The agreement, which was finalized during a visit 
by Indian Science and Technology Minister Kapil 
Sibal, follows a July U.S.-Indian pledge to cooperate 
on civilian nuclear technology. 

Supporters of the civilian nuclear deal, which needs 
approval in the U.S. Congress, say it would bolster an 
important U.S. ally; opponents say it would open the 
floodgates to nuclear proliferation. 

Monday’s agreement, State Department officials 
said, will strengthen science and technology capabili- 
ties in both countries, increase relations between sci- 
entists and researchers, and promote cooperation. 

The agreement also establishes, for the first time, 
intellectual property right protocols and other provi- 
sions necessary for collaborative research between 
the two governments and their private sectors and 
academics, officials said. 

This cooperation “will advance scientific under- 
standing and benefit all our peoples,” the State De- 
partment said in a statement. 


— The Associated Press 


Worst threat of bird flu 
expected for Asian nations 


LONDON (AP) — Bird flu can be expected to 
spread to other countries, but the biggest threat of it 
mutating into a human virus that could kill millions 









tes and | 


across the world remains in Asia, the World Health | 


Organization said Monday. 

Local authorities moved quickly to stamp out the 
disease where it was found in Romania and Turkey in 
recent days, but in Asia the virus has become wide- 
spread among poultry and the continued mixing of 
people and domestic fowl creates conditions more 
favorable for its mutation into a strain that could 
catastrophically affect humans. 

“There’s no question that we will expect further 
outbreaks of avian disease in different countries,” 
said Dr. Michael Ryan, director of the Department of 
Epidemic and Pandemic Alert and Response at the 
WHO. “The Americas, Africa and the Middle East are 
also very much in our minds.” 

The comments came as Greece reported prelimi- 
nary tests found bird fluin a turkey and had narrowed 
down the virus to the H5 type. However, further tests 
at an expert lab are needed to confirm the finding and 
determine whether the virus is the deadly H5N1 strain 
from Asia that experts are tracking. 

The strain was confirmed in Turkey on Thursday 
and in Romania on Saturday. It has also been detected 
in Russia. The spread is being blamed on wild birds 
migrating from Asia to Africa. 

Health experts are trying to stamp out poultry 
outbreaks of the H5N1 bird flu strain for fear it could 
mutate into a human virus capable of killing millions 
of people. The more virus there is, the more opportu- 
nities there are for it to mutate. 


, —Emma Ross 
The Associated Press 
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Representative Tom DeLay makes a statement in his office on Capitol Hill prior to having a Texas state court issue a warrant for his arrest for multiple charges. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


A state court issued an arrest warrant 
on Wednesday for Rep. Tom DeLay, re- 
quiring him to appear in Texas for book- 
ing on state conspiracy and money laun- 
dering charges. 

The court set an initial $10,000 bail as 


day. 


DeLay, R-lexas, could be tinger- 





lawyers had hoped to avoid this step. 
DeLay probably will surrender in his 
home county of Fort Bend, near Hous- 
ton, but he could go to any law enforce- 
ment office in Texas. His court appear- 
ance will be in Austin. 

The warrant, known as a capias, is “a 
matter of routine and bond will be 
posted,” said DeLay’s lawyer, Dick 
DeGuerin. 

DeLay has stepped down as U.S. 
House majority leader — atleast tempo- 


‘photographed, although his _ 


rarily — under a Republican rule requir- 
ing him to relinquish the post if charged 
with a felony. 

Two grand juries have charged DeLay 
and two political associates in an alleged 
scheme to violate state election law by 
funneling corporate donations to candi- 
dates for the Texas Legislature. State law 
prohibits use of corporate donations to 
finance state campaigns, although the 
money can be used for administrative 
expenses. 


TheindictmentschargethatabeLay-._. were required. to write checks, to, a, Uniz) 
founded Texas political committee sent... versity of Texas program studying money 
corporate donations to the Republican 


National Committee in Washington, and 
the national party sent funds back to the 
state for 2002 campaigns. _ 

DeLay has denied wrongdoing and 
accused Travis County District Attorney 


Ronnie Earle—aDemocrat—ofhaving | 


partisan motives. Earle has denied the 
accusation. 

Earle did not ask for the arrest war- 
rant for DeLay, but approved the court’s 
request, his office said Wednesday. 


DeLay’s Republican fund-raising in 
2002 had major political consequences, 
allowing the GOP to take control of the 
Texas Legislature. The Legislature then 
redrew congressional boundaries accord- 
ing to a DeLay-inspired plan, took com- 
mand of the state’s U.S. House delega- 
tion and helped the GOP retain its House 
majority. 

Halfofthe eight corporations charged 
last year with making illegal donations to 
DeLay's political fundraising committee 


~ and politics to help settle their cases. 


In exchange for dismissal of charges, 
the four companies also pledged not make 
any more improper campaign contribu- 
tions in Texas, and to cooperate with 
prosecutors in their investigation of 
DeLay and others accused of misusing 
corporate donations to influence the 
state's 2002 elections. 

The four companies that settled are 
retailer Sears, Roebuck & Co.; restaurant 
operator Cracker Barrel Old Country 


Arrest warrant issued for Rep. Tom Delay 


| BY SUZANNE GAMBOA 


Store Inc.; Questerra Corp., a computer 
software provider; and Diversified Col- 
lection Services Inc.,a government debt- 


* collection contractor. 


The four with cases pending are The 
Williams Companies, an energy and 
communications firm; electric utility 
Westar Energy Inc.; liquor marketer 
Bacardi USA Inc.; and the Alliance for 
Quality Nursing Home Care Inc., atrade 
association. 

The eight companies and three DeLay 

/ associates were indicted.in September 

_ 2004 by a Travis County grand jury in 
connection with contributions to the 
Texans for the Republican Majority po- 
litical action committee, established by 
DeLay. 

The use of corporate money for cam- 
paign purposes has been illegal in Texas 
fora century. The indictments center on 
$190,000 donated to DeLay's committee 
that was then sent to the Republican 
National Committee. The national com- 
mittee later gave the same amount to 
Texas House candidates. 





Terror threat to Baltimore fails to materialize 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
said his tenant, Majed Hussein, has runa 
store there for seven years. 

“Hewas nice to everybody,” Loukakis 
said. 

A woman who answered the phone at 
Hussein’s White Marsh home said her 
husband was not home, and she has not 
been able to speak with him. She declined 
to give her name or comment further. 

Baltimore Police Commissioner 
Leonard Hamm said authorities made 
abouta half-dozen raids in the Baltimore 
area about | p.m. 

Another federal law enforcement of- 
ficial, speaking on condition ofanonym- 
ity, said the threat was phoned in to au- 
thorities by a person claiming to have 
information from abroad. Authorities 
were skeptical of the claim but were 
checking it out, the official said. 

Even though authorities questioned the 
credibility of the threat, they were looking 
for several men in the Baltimore area who 
the source said would drive “explosives- 
laden vehicles” into the tunnel, saida third 
federal law enforcement official, who also 
spoke on condition of anonymity. 

Officers checked under some vehicles 
at the tunnel entrances and used police 
dogs to conduct searches. McLhinney 
said traffic stops were conducted, but he 
declined to say what police were looking 
for. He did say nothing was found before 
the tunnels reopened. 

During the closures, orange dump 
trucks blocked the entrances to the tun- 
nels, which carry Interstates 95 and 895 
under water. As cars and trucks reached 
the heads of long lines, police officers 
directed them to detours, routing some 
traffic onto Interstate 695, the Baltimore 
beltway. Traffic backups quickly began. 

Baltimore Mayor Martin O’Malley, 
who isrunning for the Democratic nomi- 
nation to challenge Ehrlich next year, 
held his own news conference and com- 
plained that he didn’t know about the 
tunnel closings until after they happened. 





“One of the areas we need to tighten 
up on is the notification when someone 
decides the I-95 tunnel needs to be 
closed,” the mayor said. 

But state officials strongly disputed 
the mayor’s contentions. McLhinney 
said city police were present at the 
Maryland Transportation Authority 
Police command center for an 8 a.m. 
briefing that included the possibility of 
closing the tunnels. Ehrlich pointedly 
noted that McLhinney had a sign-in 
sheet that showed when all the officers 


checked in at the center. 

On Oct.6,athreat prompted authorities 
in New York to sharply increase security in 
the city’s subway system. Several days later, 
local officials announced there was no clear 
evidence an attack wouldbe carried outand 
scaled back the protection. 

State or local officials in such cases are 
under tremendous pressure to act, given 
that the information they receive seems 
threatening, even though it often arrives 
without much context, said Michael 
Greenberger, director of the University 


of Maryland Center for Health and 
Homeland Security and a former 
counterterrorism official in the Clinton 
administration. 

“My hope is that as time goes on, that 
the director of national intelligence and 
the National Counterterrorism Center 
will be able to give better guidance to 
state and local officials about the credit- 
worthiness of these reports,” 
Greenberger said. “As things nowstand, 
I think these reports come down without 
a lot of editorial comment.” 





Results of Iraqi election to be audited 


BY THOMAS WAGNER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — Iraq’s elec- 
toral commission said Monday it in- 
tended to audit an “unusually high” vote 
count from most provinces in the 
country’s landmark referendum on the 
draft constitution. 

The U.S. military, meanwhile, said its 
warplanes and helicopters bombed two 
western villages Sunday, killing an esti- 
mated 70 militants near a site where five 
American soldiers died in a roadside 
blast. Residents said at least 39 of the 
dead were civilians. 

The electoral commission’s statement 
came as Sunni Arab lawmaker Meshaan 
al-Jubouri claimed fraud had occurred 
in Saturday’s election — including in- 
stances of voting in hotly contested re- 
gions by pro-constitution Shiites from 
other areas — repeating earlier com- 
ments made by other Sunni officials over 
the weekend. 

“Statements coming from most prov- 
inces indicating such high numbers ... 
require us to recheck, compare and audit 


them, as they are unusually high accord- 


ing to the international standards,” the 


Independent Electoral Commission of 
Iraq said in a statement. 

The commission said it would take 
random samples from some ballot boxes 
to check the results. 

An official with knowledge of the elec- 
tion process said that in some areas the 
“yes” to “no” ratio seemed unusual. The 
official cautioned that it was too early to 
say whether the figures were incorrect or 
what caused the unexpected ratio. 

The commission and the official did 
not say what regions had the unusual 
numbers. 

Voting was believed to have been 
highly polarized between Sunni Arabs, 
who largely oppose the charter, and 
Shiites and Kurds, who supported it. The 
main electoral battlegrounds were proy- 
inces with mixed populations, two of 
which went strongly “yes.” 

The province of Diyala, for example, 
is believed to have a slight Sunni Arab 
majority. But reports from electoral offi- 
cials there on Sunday reported a 70 per- 
cent “yes” vote and a 20 percent “no.” 

However, Iraq has not had a census 
for more than 15 years, so judgments of 
the exact sectarian balance are difficult. 

Further delaying the count and the 


posting of final results, asandstorm swept 
over Baghdad on Monday, grounding 
air travel. Vote tallies still have to be 
flown in from the provinces, and work- 
ers at the central counting center were 
stillexamining results only from the capi- 
tal and its outskirts. 

Figures reported by elections officials 
in the provinces to The Associated Press 
indicated the constitution appeared to 
have passed, with the Sunni Arab at- 
tempt to veto it falling short. 

The acceptance of the constitution 
would be a major step in setting up a 
democratic government that could lead 
to the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Iraq. But Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice warned Sunday that violence will 
continue even if the constitution is 
adopted, She said support for the insur- 
gency would eventually waneas the coun- 
try moves toward democracy. 

On Saturday, a roadside bomb killed 
five U.S. soldiers in a vehicle in the Al-Bu 
Ubaid village on the eastern outskirts of 
the insurgent stronghold of Ramadi. On 
Sunday, a group of about two dozen Ira- 
qis gathered around the wreckage; they 
were hit by U.S, airstrikes, the military 
and witnesses said. 
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Preparing for the worst 


On Tuesday morning, as students rushed to and 
from class, many were unaware of the possibility 
that terrorists were poised to detonate vehicles full 
of explosives inside the I-895 Harbor Tunnel and 
along I-95 within Baltimore City. More impor- 
tantly, students were unaware and remain unaware 
of what to do in the event of an attack. 

For students, Tuesday’s threat of a terrorist at- 
tack only miles from the Homewood campusawoke 
students to the fact that a strike on Baltimore is a 
very real and distinct possibility. It also brought to 
light the University’s level of preparedness to react 
if an attack had taken place. 

Throughout elementary, middle and high 
school, students are regularly reminded of emer- 
gency evacuation procedures, and since Sept. 11, 
many schools have also been conducting terrorism 
drills. High school is over, but that doesn’t mean 
the drills should end with it. 

Drills aren’t just for kids — government of- 
fice buildings and court houses have evacuation 
drills at unannounced times throughout the year. 
Furthermore, George Washington University, 
another urban school vulnerable to an attack, is 
one of the many universities that conducts emer- 
gency evacuation drills every semester in resi- 
dence halls so that students can become familiar 
with evacuation routes and where to seek short- 
term shelter. Hopkins does have an evacuation 
plan ready if an attack is ever carried out, but 


how effective can a plan be if the general com- 
munity is unaware of what to do prior to or 
during an attack? 

Students, faculty, staffand administrators must 
be regularly reminded of possible threats and of 
what they should do in the event that a terrorist 
attack does occur in Baltimore or on the 
Homewood campus. The University’s Crisis Re- 
sponse Team must use the weeks following the first 
terrorist threat to Baltimore in the public’s con- 
sciousness to raise awareness of their plan, which 
can only be effectively carried out with the support 
of the Hopkins community. Certainly, clear and 
concise information on exactly what to do in the 
event of an attack should be made accessible to 
students, perhaps included with the general safety 
and security information handed out each year. In 
so doing, the Hopkins community will be reas- 
sured as to their safety, parents’ nerves will be 
eased, and the University’s overall level of pre- 
paredness can only be heightened. 

Tuesday’s terror threat should not merely 
awaken students to the possibility of an attack; it 
should push the University to publicize and prac- 
tice an existing emergency evacuation plan. Though 
no university can predict exactly when and where 
an attack may take place, administrators must take 
this opportunity — while Tuesday’s incidentis still 
fresh in many students’ minds — to prepare us for 
what may happen. 





Promote JHU athletics 


What an autumn for Blue Jay athletics. Several 
teams are gracing the upper reaches of the Centen- 
nial Conference standings, and some are climbing 
the national leader board. The water polo team 
barely has any further to climb; they’re the top- 
ranked team in Division III, and this past weekend 
they toppled Bucknell and Princeton, ranked No. 


Bucknell put an exclamation point on a weekend 
when football added another win to its undefeated 
season and volleyball moved into first place in the 
Centennial Conference. All credit for such a suc- 
cessful season goes to the exemplary players and 
coaches. 

Almost none of the credit, however, belongs to 
the fans. In a year characterized by landmark per- 
formances, student support for some of the best 
Hopkins teams in years has been pathetic. In a 
Saturday home game against conference rival and 
No. 12-ranked Franklin & Marshall, Hopkins field 
hockey dominated — to the tune ofa7-0 victory — 
giving head coach Megan Callahan the 100th win 
of her career. The posted attendance was 50. 
Women’s soccer, ranked No. 20 in the nation and 
tied for first in the conference, is lucky to see more 
than 100 people in the stands. Water polo is No. 1 
in Division III, but one would be hard-pressed to 
find a Hopkins student who even knows what a 
water polo game looks like. Senior captains James 
Singleton and Win Bates estimated that between 
40 and 50 people saw the team upset Bucknell on 
Sunday. 


Blame for the paltry attendance extends further 
than the students. For claiming to be concerned 
about school spirit, the administration does little 
to advertise Blue Jay home games. Ifa student does 
not frequent the Athletic Center or http:// 
www. jhusports.com, it is unlikely he or she will ever 


know which teams are playing at home and when | 


Breezeway and flyers all around campus. When we 
have home football or soccer games on weekend 
afternoons, it should be difficult not to know about 
them. 

But that shouldn’t be all. Any student group 
knows that pandemic apathy cannot be cured 
with posters alone. Hopkins needs to institute 
incentives to promote attendance. Football has 
only one more regular season home game (Sat- 
urday, Oct. 29 at 1 p.m. against Ursinus), and we 
would love to see a school-sponsored tailgate 
party beforehand, complete with beer and 
barbeque. We could have t-shirt giveaways and 
raffles at games, a spotlighted home game that 
gets extra publicity, anything creative and fun 
that would get people in the stands. This Friday’s 
Midnight Madness isa start. However, very little 
publicity put out too late may result in a lost 
opportunity for students to show support for 
the basketball teams. Hopkins teams are likely 
to continue excelling and leading a thriving ath- 
letic program to one of its best seasons ever, but 
one that will mean little if more students do not 
get involved. 





MCAITS for the masses 


Upcoming changesto the Medical College Admis- 
sions Test (MCAT) will come as a relief to hundreds 
of Hopkins premeds, and we see these changes as a 
step forward in reducing the amount of stress associ- 
ated with preparing for medical school. At the same 
time, Hopkins should do everything it can to famil- 
iarize students with the new test. 

One of the most prominent changes to the testis 
the tenfold increase in the frequency with which it 
will be offered. Rather than being confined to just 
two test dates per year, premeds will be able to 
choose among 20. This change should go a long 
way toward reducing the general sense of panic 
that has always pervaded libraries nationwide in 
Apriland August. Because the MCAT will be spread 
out over many testing dates, premeds will be able 
to choose a test date that works best for them. 
Overall, the test-takers will be less stressed and 
more in control of their testing situation. 

The shortening of the test to five hours is also a 
welcome change, as many students found the 
former eight-hour version to be excessively long. 


Also, premeds will now only have to wait one month 


for their test results rather than two. Thismodifica- 
tion will allow them to advance their application 
process or, alternatively, to take the test a month 
later than they would normally have to. 


Given the large proportion of Hopkins under- 
graduates who are planning to attend medical 
school, the Office of Pre-Professional Advising 
should make every effort to quickly learn about the 
new format so it can pass that information on to 
future test-takers. Even though the new test will 
not be offered until 2007, many current freshmen 
are already beginning to prepare for it. 

Surprisingly, few students attended the “MCAT 
is Changing” seminar that was held last Sunday on 
campus by Kaplan Test Preparation. Whether this 
was a matter of poor publicity or a lack of interest 
among pre-meds is unclear, but in either case the 
University should take a proactive stance in mak- 
ing students aware of the MCAT changes and help 
prepare them for the exam. 

In fact, the upcoming changes to the MCAT 
provide the Office of Pre-Professional Advising 
with a perfect opportunity to familiarize the stu- 
dent body with how the office works and the 
tools and advice available to help pre-meds. If 
done, this could be the first of several steps to- 
wards demystifying the many offices housed 
within Garland Hall, while also providing a di- 
rect service to a large portion of the student 
body. The University should not allow this op- 
portunity to slide. 
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Homosexuals should 
be banned from the 
priesthood 


What the Catholic Church is do- 
ing vis a vis homosexual seminar- 
ians is not a “modern day 
witchhunt,” as Simon Waxman sug- 
gests in his Oct. 7 op-ed, but rather 
along overdue application of com- 

~ BeingaCa holic priest is no just 
a matter of being able to stay celi- 
bate and chaste. It’s a matter of be- 
ing able to put forth all the Church’s 
teachings with integrity and in their 
totality — in other words, undi- 
luted. 

My experience is that a homo- 
sexual priest can’t do that. Why? 
Because these priests don’t agree 
with Christian teachings. Indeed, 
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they reject all the Church’s moral 
teachings because, frankly, if any 
moral teaching is right, might not 
that one on homosexuality be accu- 
rate, too? 

This cheats the Catholic faith- 
ful of having all the tools neces- 
sary to fully live their faith, not 
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commit sin and eventually enter 
heaven. 

People’s souls are at stake. What 
the Vatican is doing is prudent and 
right. 


Brian O’Neel 
Sacramento, CA 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Shuttles should serve all students 


fter more than three years 
at Hopkins, parts of which have 
been spent both asa van driver 
and a party-goer, I feel Ihave a 
bit of license to go out on a 
limb here: The security escort van service 
should be made, if anything, more like a 
free taxi service for drunks and party-goers. 

In the last several weeks, we have seen 
trips from residences to commercial cen- 
ters and non-school related stops cut back 
during the nighttime. In the same period we 
have seen the release of an annual crime 
report that comes with a general message 
that crime in general is going down, but that 
we, as students, are out of control because 
alcohol policy violations are on the rise. 
The administration’s response to the latter 
has been to make the alcohol policy more 
stringent, with the so-called “three strikes” 
rule keeping frat brothers and off-campus 
social butterflies on pins and needles about 
throwing a good party. 

In an Oct. 14 news story, sophomore 
Amy Chen was quoted as saying that the 
new changes in the security escort van ser- 
vice are “really unfair to the people who 
weren't partying,” with the idea being that 
people who were partying were taking ad- 





e University’s new “three strikes 
and you're out” alcohol policy is 
inherently unsafe because, in cer 
tain cases, it discourages students 
from seeking crucial emergency 

medical care. The administration should es- 
tablish and openly publicize an “absolution 
clause” to the three strikes policy that guaran- 
tees that no student who seeks medical care 
for himself or others will be disciplined, even 
ifhe violated the alcohol policy. 

The University has been ambiguous 
about how it intends to handle final-strike 
offenses, emphasizing that the three-strikes 
policy is flexible and violations will be as- 
sessed on a case-by-case basis. 

In the same breath, the administration is 
telling students to always seek necessary medi- 
cal care and also telling students that they 
might be punished — perhaps even expelled 
— as a direct result of doing so. Even those 
students who.come to the aid of a victim may 

pie | piversit 
natty Provided th e alc 4 
ingunderage. 

The three-strikes policy makes the mis- 
taken assumption that the decision to get 
medical help is always obvious and that 
students will not hesitate to make it. How- 
ever, there are many borderline situations 
in which a victim is showing some, but not 
all, signs of alcohol poisoning. I have per- 
sonally witnessed several instances in which 
a group of students gathered around a par- 
tially conscious party-goer, arguing over 
whether he should be helped or left alone. 
Rather than compelling students to get help 
in these situations, the three-strikes policy 
pressures them to deal with the situation on 
their own so as to avoid being caught. 

In public statements, administrators 
have said that if a student goes from a 
party to the emergency room, the hosts of 
that party will be held accountable and 
will be issued a strike. However, these 
hosts — who may not even know the vic- 
tim — are often the students who are 
charged with the decision to take the vic- 
tim to the hospital. 

Worst ofall, students who have two strikes 
(and still choose to drink despite the looming 
threat of expulsion) are those who are most 
likely to continue to place themselves in dan- 
ger. Thesystem Hopkinshas putin place gives 
these students the greatest disincentive to seek 
medical care because they will be suspended 
or expelled for earning their final strike. 
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Four people who are screwing up the right 


he Republican Party and, by vir- 

tue of the fact that Republicans 

control pretty much everything, 

Americaare in dire straits. What 

exactly has driven Republicans 
to such depths? Or, maybe more appropri- 
ately — who? Here are the four floundering 
figureheads who lay the most substantive 
claims to the mantle of having helped screw 
up America and the Republican Party: 


_ 4. Rick Santorum 
The New Right’s poster boy for “tradi- 
tional family values,” Senator Rick 
Santorum has been steadily digging him- 
self a grave just big enough to drag along 
with him Tom DeLay’s political career 
and the remainder of President Bush’s 
second term. Recent polls have shown the 
once prohibitive favorite for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination’s hopes of 
even getting elected to a third term in the 
- Senate is much less than a foregone con- 
_ clusion, 
ranking Republican in the Senate — and 
the ae oat referred to the city of 
_ Boston’s prevailingly liberal political cli- 
: mateas the reason for the epidemic of sexual 








It seems fitting that the third-highest 


vantage of the van service and using it as an 
extravagant, free, personal taxi service. The 
very idea that Chen, or for that matter any 
student on this campus, should have to 
worry about getting home safely at night is 
ludicrous and speaks poorly of Hopkins’ 
commitment to its students’ security. 

In the last year, city councilwoman Mary 
Pat Clarke has, with the help of the Hopkins 
administration, made throwing a party in 
an off-campus residence af- 
ter 11 p.m. nearly impos- 
sible. It’s been some five 
years since the students were 
allowed to drink on the 
Beach, and only recently has 
alcohol consumption re- 
turned to E Level. 

What do we hear from the three Big B’s 
(Brody, Burger and Boswell)? Well, life is 
gonna get better, because now we have a 
Fall Festival, a Traditions Committee and 
plenty of Hop Cops on patrol. 

If we, as students, let these bread and cir- 
cuses fly without our objection, then Hopkins 
will become a black hole of social life. We will 
become, even more than we already are, “that 
school full ofnerds who can neverlighten up.” 
And our academic programs willnolongerbe 
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able to attract the most well-rounded, com- 
petitive students out there, our precious U.S. 
News rating will plummet and we can kiss 
many of our endowment donations goodbye. 

In the last two years, we have seen the 
ghastly murders of two of our fellow students 
and countless other menacing crimes in our 
neighborhood. By cracking down on drink- 
ing and not providing four-year housing for 
its students, Hopkins has forced its social life 
off campus and into 
Charles Village. In 
doing so, the admin- 
istration has left itself 
with three options. 
They can either do 
away with campus 
social life (read: par- 
ties) altogether, bring social life back to 
Homewood (read: loosening the alcohol 
policy or opening campus bars), or provide 
students with a safe environment to party off- 
campus (read: a safe and reliable security es- 
cort service). : 

The first option is an impossibility — 
college age students will not stop enjoying 
their lives, nor should they have to. They 
shouldn’t be made to feel bad about party- 
ing, which seems to be what is happening 





when a Hopkins sophomore has to scape- 
goat her classmates who were partying in 
order to get a ride home. 

The second option, bringing alcohol 
back to campus, is still in its infancy. Hold- 
ing a few events on campus might be a good 
start, but the administration can’t seriously | 
expect 4,500 students to be satisfied with | 
Friday night mixers at the Hop Stop. 

The third option, the question of the 
escort van service, is all we have left to work | 
with. If the administration only gave Secu- | 
rity a budget for five more vans, gas to make 
them runand salaries for both student driv- 
ers and civilian drivers, Lt. Kibler could run 
his show properly without having to answer 
for the long wait times, high usage of the 
service and unreasonable late-night calls. 

Cutting the van service and insisting that 
in getting from party to party we are “on 
[our] own,” as Kibler put it last week, is 
exactly what the administration ought not 
to do. Trying to convince us in an annual 
crime report that our neighborhood is safe, 
when we know from painful and tragic per- 
sonal experience that it is not, is not only 
backwards thinking, it’s also dangerous. | 
—Robbie Whelan is a senior history and | 
writing seminars major from Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








Independent of Hopkins’ disciplinary 
policy, there are already several natural fac- 
tors that may discourage students from go- 
ing to the emergency room for alcohol- 
related emergencies: the cost of treatment, 
parental discovery, even the natural incli- 
nation to take care of a sick friend in a 
familiar setting rather than trekking several 
blocks to the hospital. Hopkins’ new policy 
adds yet another layer 
of hesitation to the deci- 


care. 
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benefits would far outweigh the policy’s disci- 
plinary inconsistencies. 

Outside its genuine interest in student 
safety, the administration is surely well 
aware of its liability in the event of an alco- 
hol-related death. Parents could take ac- 
tion against the University if their child 
died after he or his friends evaded medical 
care because he was one step away from 
suspension or expul- 
sion. It is in the 
University’s best inter- 
est to establish policies 


On its face, the abso- that encourage rather 
lution clause may appear FULL D ISCLOSURE than dissuade students 
topresentan inconsistent to go to the emergency 
schedule of conse- room. 


quences that would compel students to avoid 
strikes by making gratuitous calls for medical 
help. However, in reality it is unlikely that an 
underage student would go to Union Memo- 
rial Hospital or summon the Hopkins Emer- 
gency Response Unit (HERU) just to avoid 
the disciplinary consequences of irrespon- 
sible or underage drinking. Even if some stu- 
dents do abuse the absolution clause, the safety 


deviance among its clergy — shares a size- 
able portion of the blame for his 
government’s successive failures in deliver- 
ing any semblance ofa response to the aver- 
age American’s most imminent concerns. 
Eventually, the basic truth that the 
American people care much less about 
criminalizing sodomy or gay marriage 
than they do about 
not having to choose 
between filling up 
‘their tanks or putting 
food on their tables is 
going to smack 
Santorum right in the 
face —but probably only after he’s been 
booted out of the Senate. 


3. James Dobson 

Simply by his approval of Harriet 
Miers’s nomination, based almost solely 
on strong assurances from Karl Rove that 
Miers has strong evangelical faith and a 
record of social conservatism, I think it’s 
a safe bet to include Dobson among the 
luminaries on this list. The new pontiff of 
the social conservative movement’s “Fo- 
cus on the Family” and his blithering 
bobble head social conservative cohorts 
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It is entirely possible that the Univer- 
sity already plans to pardon underage stu- 
dents who, though in violation of the al- 
cohol policy, seek or help others get 
medical care. If this is the case, the Uni- 
versity must make that policy obvious. 
Claiming that the three-strikes system is 
“flexible” is insufficient assurance. Un- 
less the administration publicizes that an 


have functioned solely asa tactically clever 
diversion from much more effectual ar- 
eas of focus, like the nomination ofa judge 
with a substantive judicial record or 
discernable constitutional theory. 


2. Karl Rove 

What wouldalist of the top four people 
who are screwing up 
America be without 
the man who, at least 
indirectly, is behind 
every Republican 
woe? Notonly is Rove 
the subject of a high- 
level investigative inquiry into some seri- 
ous criminal misbehavior, he is also al- 
most single-handedly responsible for the 
fragile and temperamental grass-roots 
coalition of evangelical conservatives at 
the base of the Republican party’s de- 
crepit, lame duck and now almost de- 
funct governmental stranglehold. 

If Rove is as politically tactful as we are 
made to believe, why has he yet to salvage 
what’s left of his boss’s second term? Could 
it be that skulking, back-door political 
wheeling, dealing and pandering to what 
has nowbecome the religious bloc of Wash- 
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absolution clause exists, or that the “flex- 
ibility” of the system applies to the situa- 
tions I have outlined, undergraduates will 
continue to be endangered by the new 
policy. 

Asked about the decision to take a student 
to the emergency room, Associate Dean of 
Student Life Dorothy Sheppard recently said, 
“There should never be a hesitation, and if 
there is, I think we have a serious morality 
issue on our hands.” 

Wedohaveaserious morality issue on our 
hands. We have an administration that ap- 
pears to value obedience over safety. We have 
an administration that vocally encourages us 
to make safe choices while enacting policies 
that make it difficult to do so. 

The three-strikes policy forces students to 
take responsibility for their actions. However, 
it also threatens their safety. The administra- 
tion mustact quickly to enactand publicize an 
absolution clause before one of our students 










in an attempt to evade suspension or expul- 
sion makes a fatally wrong decision. 
—Joshua Robinson is a junior interna- 
tional studies major from Potomac, Md. 


ington lobby special interests don’t trans- 
late so readily into effectual and competent 





governance? 


1, George W. Bush 

To be fair, the President certainly 
wouldn’t have always made this list. In 
fact, he probably wouldn’t have even made 
it before this past summer. Yet, there are 
many signs pointing directly to Bush’s 
failures to deliver on a single component 
of his grandiose second term agenda. 
There’s rampant Republican cronyism 
and scandal, the failed response to Hurri- 
cane Katrina, and the absolute mess Bush 
has made of Middle East liberalization. 
Need it even be said that Bush is approach- 
ing the dangerous territory of becoming a 
lame duck president even before he 
reaches the midterm elections? 

That prediction might even be a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, solely by virtue of the 
fact that with lame duck talk emerging 
this early in his second term, the levy of 
Bush’s rapidly depleting political capital 
is bound to give way with the next, slight- 
est of cracks, 

—Sal Gentile is a sophomore Writing 
Seminars major from Holmdel, N.J. 


Mier 
politics 


hen President Bush 

nominated Harriet 

Miers for a seat on the 

Supreme Court, he 

wasn’t spoiling for a 
fight. Even so, pundits on both sides of the 
political spectrum are none too pleased with 
the nomination. 

Bush probably picked Miers because he 
thought her status as an unknown would 
actually serve her well. John Roberts, now 
Supreme Court Chief Justice, deflected 
background questions so deftly that most 
Americans are no more certain of his lean- 
ings now than they were before his Senate 
hearings. Bush hoped that Miers could pull 
off the same feat, but now it seems she may 
not even get a chance. 

The harshest rhetorical assaults on Miers 
are coming from the right. Bush figured 
that any woman would be sufficient to ap- 
pease the left, but he completely miscalcu- 
lated the conservative reaction. White 
House damage control has proven laugh- 


| ably ineffectual. 


So why is the right in an uproar? Conser- 
vatives feel betrayed by this nomination. 
For five years, Bush has been promising a 


| Scalia or Thomas, and that is what conser- 


Two strikes ...and there’s doubt | 
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vatives now expect. Much of Bush’s agenda 





INDEPENDENT ANGLES 


has been a disappointment to Republicans. 
Social security privatization failed, govern- 
ment spending is sky high, and domestic 
support for Bush’s pet war in Iraqis waning. 

Mainline Republicans, the fiscal conser- 
vatives who care more about low govern- 
ment spending and state’s rights than reli- 
gion or “values,” constitutea sizable portion 


| of Bush’s support. Despite the president’s 


failure to promote their interests, they have 
stood by him for two reasons. First, Bush 
has been successful in campaigning for Re- 


| publicans running in other important fed- 


eral and state elections. Second, they felt 
confident that he would pack the Supreme 


| Court with conservative judges who 
§ | wouldn't “legislate trom the bench” or, even _ 


better, would do so with a right-leaning 
agenda. Thus, these Republicans resigned 
themselves to the president’s blunders and 
made a conservative-dominated Supreme 
Court their holy grail. Now, with a second 
non-Scalia nominated to the Court, their 
dream of decades of conservative domi- 
nance in the judiciary is at an end. 

Dreams die hard, though, and the usual 
conservative stalwarts are not giving Busha 
free pass. David Brooks and John Tierney, 
both of The New York Times, have come out 
against the nomination. William Crystal of 
the Weekly Standard is also opposed. David 
Frum of the National Review,a former Bush 
speechwriter and rising star in conservative 
opinion, was so incensed by the nomina- 
tion that he ran an online petition against it 
and has written daily blog updates ques- 
tioning Bush’s wisdom and pointing out 
how poorly qualified Miers really is. Peggy 
Noonan of the Wall Street Journal referred 
to the nomination as a “misstep” and wrote 
that Bush looked “foolish.” Perhaps it was 
expected that Ann Coulter, who is obsessed 
with the exclusivity of being a female con- 
servative, took offense to the nomination 
primarily because Miers is a woman. 

Apart from Coulter, whois radically con- 
servative, these commentators are all main- 
stream Republicans. So when the response 
of the administration and its few remaining 
defenders amounts to little more than ap- 
peals to loyalty and Christianity, it should 
come as no surprise that damage control 
has been largely unsuccessful. 

In the first place, loyalty can go only so 
far. Conservative columnists and, more im- 
portantly, voters, are generally loyal to Bush. 
As documented above, they have stuck by 
him for five years despite his foibles and 
missteps. Furthermore, no one is impressed 
by Miers’ dedication to the president. It is 
easy to be loyal to the man who has written 
your paycheck for decades. 

Theattemptto placate Christians islike- 
wise misdirected. Calling Miers a “gracious 
Christian woman,” as did former presiden- 
tial aid and speechwriter Matthew Scully in 
the New York Times, ingratiates her to 
evangelicals and infuriates everyone else. 

This nomination has now struck out. The 
first strike: virtually no one accepts that Miers, 
who has never been a judge nor argued cases 
before the Supreme Court or assembled a 
notable legal record has the experience and 
qualifications required for a position on the 
nation’s highest court. Strike two is the wide- 
ranging conservative backlash for which the 
White House was unprepared. Strike three is 
the inept and uncoordinated response aimed 
at all the wrong people. The question now is 
whether Bush can let go of Miers or whether 
he will brazenly and stubbornly continue to 
stay the course. 

—Simon Waxman is a junior interna- 
tional studies major from Newton, Mass. 
He received consultation on this article 
from junior Marc Goldwein. 
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Warnings have come from all 
over — govern-ments, doctors, sci- 
entists and journalists: “Dead birds 
in Asia!” “Cases in Europe!” “Mil- 
lions could die!” Bird flu is here, 
and it’s only a matter of time before 
it becomes an international pan 
demic. 

The reality is more complex. Most 
experts agree that we are not fully 
prepared to deal with a major out- 
break of avian influenza, as the dis- 
ease is formally known. But many 
experts doubt the pandemicwill come 
this year with the deadly H5N1 viral 
strain. 

Nevertheless, preparedness is 
many experts’ minds. According 
to scientists, a successful approach 
to avian flu will require multiple 
scientific breakthroughs and un- 
precedented cooperation among 
different levels of government, 
non-governmental organizations, 
hospitals and civilians. 

According to scientists and 
policy-makers, surveillance is the 
first step. Scientists need to know 
where the virus is and how many 
people are affected if they hope to 
contain it. 

In the U.S., the detection and 
containment system involvesa pro- 
cess in which information is routed 
from individual hospitals and local 
and state governments to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) in Atlanta and other 
national organizations. 

In other parts of the world, 
keeping track of the spread of 
avian influenza may be more dif- 
ficult. While the European Union 
has a good tracking system, 
smaller countries and countries 
with a predominantly rural popu- 
lation may not have the resources 
to maintain accurate records of 
infected birds or people. 

The next step is the public 
health response to an outbreak, 
say experts. The first challenge is 


containment of the virus. Patients 


and thos who may be in 
need to be rapidly identified and 
removed from contact with the 
general population. 
Unfortunately, tracking down 
people who are potentially exposed 
could be difficult. The incubation 
period between infection with the 
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H5N1 virus and the onset of symp- 
toms may be as short as one day, 
leaving little time fora public health 
response. 

Karen Bradley, an infection con- 
trol specialist in the Department of 
Hospital Epidemiology and Infec- 
tion Control (HEIC) at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, explained that, 
with avian influenza, “You can 
spread the illness before you know 
youre sick.” 

For people who are infected, 
there are two primary treatment 
options. Antiviral medications, such 
as Tamiflu, interfere with the virus’ 
ability to enter or leave a cell and 
reproduce. Vaccinations create a 
learned immune response based on 
an attenuated or noninfectious vi- 
ral injection. 

Professor Ruth Karron, a physi- 
cian in the Center for Immuniza- 
tion Research at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health and the De- 
partment of Pediatrics at The Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine, ex- 
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“Antivirals will only have effects 
when they are being administered. 
Vaccines could produce long-term 
immunity,” she said. Both will be 
needed during a pandemic. 

Stockpiles of both antiviral 
medications and immunizations 


_into the emer: 





are low in most of the world. The 
Bush administration hopes to col- 
lect 600 million doses of vaccines 
in the next six months, enough for 
two doses for every American, ac- 
cording to a report in The New 
York Times. 

Production will also need to in- 
crease for many antiviral medications. 
Roche Laboratories announced on 
Tuesday thatit will buildanother plant 
in the United States to manufacture 
more Tamiflu. Scientists are also de- 
veloping other techniques to stop vi- 
ral reproduction, including methods 
of interfering with viral RNA. 

Meanwhile, local hospitals are 
preparing for a potential outbreak. 
Bradley explained that Johns 
Hopkins Hospital is modifying ex- 
isting plans for infectious diseases 
to respond specifically to avian flu. 
“We have a template that we are 
working on.” 

An important element of the plan 
is isolating potentially infected indi- 
viduals from the moment they walk 








Pro rout their he hos 
Special wings of the hospital may be 
dedicated to caring for these patients. 

Bradley emphasized the necessity 
of cooperation between the hospital 
and government. “Dr. [Trish] Perl 
[the director of HEIC] knows several 
people at the CDC, and she is on the 
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What is avian influenza? 

Avian influenza comprises a 
large group of viral diseases origi- 
nating in a variety of bird species 
across the world, especially in 
Asia. Many wild bird species only 
act as carriers, but the virus is of- 
ten dangerous to many domesti- 
cated birds. A few viral strains have 
entered mammalian species, in- 
cluding the human population, 
causing three global pandemics 
in the last century. 


Whatare the symptoms ofavian 
influenza? 

Avian influenza is primarily a 
respiratory disease. Many of its 
symptoms are similar to those of 
thecommon flu, including cough, 
fever, muscle aches and sore 
throat. More serious respiratory 


consequences may also result from 
infection. 


How does avian influenza spread? 
Thelessvirulentstrains are trans- 
mitted only with direct contact with 
live, infected birds. However, some 
strains may mutate to allow direct 
transmission between humans 
through the air. This mutation oc- 
curred in the three strains that 
caused the major influenza 
pandemics last century. 


Who is most at risk to contract 
avian influenza? 


The elderly, the very young and | 


those with compromised immune 
systems have the greatest likelihood 
of contracting avian influenza. 
Proximity to the virus is necessary 
as well. 


How is avian influenza treated? 
There are two distinct meth- 
ods of treating avian influenza. 
First, vaccines stimulate a specific 
immune response against the live 
virus in the case of infection. Sec- 
ond, a variety of antiviral tech- 
niques are available or under de- 
velopment. 


How is the H5N1 strain unique? 

The H5N1 strain seems unusu- 
ally virulentamong domesticated 
birds and has recently jumped 
into several other species. Cur- 
rently, the H5SN1 virus cannot be 
easily transmitted from human to 
human through the air. There is 
some evidence that the H5N1 vi- 
rus attacks organ systems outside 
of the respiratory tract. 

— Stephen Berger 











Deforestation ruins Latin American habitat 


here you stand, taking 

in the panoramic view. 

Every shade of green 

surrounds you; nearby 

a waterfall empties into 
a freshwater river; the suspicious 
spider monkeys eye every move on 
the rainforest floor; aline of worker 
ants hurries past you. 

Yes, you just might be in nature’s 
paradise. 

While in Latin America, one 
may enjoy the collection ofa third 
of the world’s wildlife and vegeta- 
tion. 

However, due to continued ex- 
_ploitation by the industrialized 
countries of the world, the acreage 
supporting this diversity diminishes 
with little remorse from those pow- 
ers that economically encourage it 
to persist. 

Deforestation currently repre- 
sents one of the leading threats to 
Latin American rainforests. 

Two causes of this deforestation 
that the United States contributes 
to financially are unwarranted log- 
ging and cattle grazing. 





The Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species 
specifies that Latin American gov- 
ernments must prove that trees are 
harvested legally before exportation 
occurs. However, this domestic 
committee finds limited success 
when attempting to govern foreign 
countries. 

According to the Natural Re- 





gal business, foreign governments 
will not honor the initiative to pre- 
serve the natural growths of the 
rainforests, 

As an increasing number of 
people support the fast food indus- 
try, in particular the corporations 
that sell beef products, the clearing 
of Latin American rainforests for 
cattle grazing remains a definite 
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leading contributors to illegal de- 
forestation, This country ishome to 
some of the world’s last growth of 
mahogany trees and therefore finds 
the logging industry very lucrative. 

The NRDC reports that 80 per- 
cent of Peru’s exports are consumed 
by the United States, contributing 
to this illegal deforestation. 

While the superpowers of the 
world financially support this ille- 


space for pastureland. And where is 
a better place to allow hungry cows 
to run wild than the Amazon? 
From evidence reported by Jean 
Carriere, McDonald’s has used beef 
from deforested areas dating back 


to the 1970s. 


As included in her evidence, 
McDonald’s was one of the leading 
contributors to Latin American de- 
forestation during the 60s and 70s, 
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Direct or indirect contact with domestic flocks has been implicated in past outbreaks of the epidemic. 
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phone with them all the time.” 

Bradley is confident The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital is ready to con- 
tain avian flu if it does strike soon. 
“At the moment, I think we could 
handle it with the policies we have 
in place.” She cautioned, however, 
that improvements are always on 
the table. “I think we need to fine- 
tune that [plan] into a policy for 
pandemic influenza.” 

The government will likely release 
acomprehensive plan on the response 
later this month. The Departments of 
Homeland Security and Health and 
Human Services will take charge, al- 
though the military may playa role in 
the event of a major pandemic. 

However, the recent experience 
of Hurricane Katrina has led many 
to question how efficiently the fed- 
eral government can work with lo- 
cal authorities, hospitals and first 
responders. 

For many experts, the larger ques- 
tion is whether such a pandemic will 
even occur, and if so, when. Karron 

said, “I thinka pandemicisinevi 
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influenza, there have been pandemics. 
I think the question is more, will it be 
H5N1 or will it be something else?” 

The H5N1 strain is fatal. Of the 
117 confirmed human cases since 
2003, 60 have died, a mortality rate 
of over 50 percent. Meanwhile, the 
1918 pandemic had a mortality rate 
of about five percent. 

In order for H5N1 to become a 
global pandemic, it must success- 
fully mutate to allow direct human- 
to-human transmission. Unfortu- 
nately, scientists have little way of 
predicting ifor when this will occur. 
But Karron was upbeat as she ex- 
plained the advances science has 
made in the last three decades. 

“The last pandemic was in 1968 
and at that point, relatively speaking, 
we had nothing: We didn’t have sur- 
veillance systems in place, we didn’t 
have genetic analysis in place, so no 
one knows what the steps were that 
lead up to that pandemic. Now we're 
able to track things fairly well. I think 
what we're able to do is remarkable.” 

Karron stressed the need not to 
overreact to the continuing news 
about bird flu. “It looks very omi- 
nous to us right now but we have no 
benchmark.” She added that, aside 
from being vaccinated for the com- 
mon flu, “staying informed is the 
best thing you can do.” 





when levels of deforestation were 
the highest ever recorded for this 
region. 

This industry was one of the 
first to transform the problem of 
deforestation into a crisis. 

Even today, fast food and other 
industries continue to exploit the 
poorer nations in Latin America 
to allocate resources to make food 
products desired predominantly 
elsewhere. 

Untilindustrialized powers com- 
pletely discontinue their sponsor- 
ships of pasturelands and planta- 
tions in Latin America, cattle will be 
the last animals to enjoy the riches 
of these rainforests. 

Although it is widely known that 
the rainforests are suffering due to 
mankind, industrialized nations 
and corporations do little to mini- 
mize their contribution to this de- 
struction. 

In particular, while the United 
States financially fuels these indus- 
tries, nature’s paradise will continue 
to shrink until only a speck of it 
remains, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
Amjed Mustafa, the MCAT Pro- 
gram Coordinator for Kaplan Test 
Preparation. Crentsil agreed, say- 
ing that the length “has always been 
a huge thing that people don’t like.” 

If the shortened test does not 
ease students’ worries about the 
new format, maybe the streamlin- 
ing of the score reporting process 
will. 

While test-takers currently have 


| to wait 60 days to find out their 


scores, the new test will allow grad- 
ers to calculate the scores in only a 
month. 
Despite these benefits, students 
are not excited about the changes. 
Kaplan recently surveyed over 


3,800 undergraduates planning to 


apply to medical school to find out 
what they thought of the changes. 
Over 80 percent of those surveyed 
felt that they would not do as well on 
a computer-based test. 

“When we actually asked the stu- 


| dents to find out why they felt that 


way, there were a few issues,” ex- 
plained Mustafa. 

Students seemed most con- 
cerned that the computer they were 
working on would freeze or other- 
wise malfunction. In addition, the 
fact that you will not be able to un- 
derline passages, draw on charts, or 
work out problems in the margins 
flustered many prospective test-tak- 
ers. 

At Hopkins, however, where us- 
ing technology is second nature to 
most students, these concerns are 
notas widespread. Sophomore pre- 
med Svetlana Primma said, “I don’t 
think it will make much of a differ- 
ence,” she said. 

However, other tests, including 
the Graduate Record Exam and the 
Dental Admissions Test, are already 
administered as computer-based 
tests and no major problems have 
arisen. Prometric, which has signed 
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a $30 million dollar contract with 
the AAMC to convert the MCAT to 
a computer-based test. 

Mustafa does not deny that stu- 
dents will have to study differently 
for the computer-based MCAT. 
“As students look towards prepar- 
ing for the exam, a big part of it is 
going to be getting through the 
content early so that they canlearn 
the skills specific to the computer- 
based test.” 

Kaplan is catering to this need by 
loading the 11 practice MCATs that 
it offers onto a computer-based in- 
terface so that students can practice 
taking the tests. 

This past Sunday, Chen offered a 
sparsely attended “MCAT is Chang- 
ing” seminar at the Hopkins Inn for 
Baltimore area students who want 
to know exactly how the changes 
will affect them. Kaplan recom- 
mended that students who have al- 
ready started studying for the pa- 
per-based test go ahead and sign up 
for one of the two remaining paper- 
based test dates, next Apriland next 
August. 

Crentsil, for example, who at- 
tended the seminar, said he wanted 
to find out about the changes but 
was planning to take the MCAT be- 
fore it becomes computerized. 
Sophomores who have not com- 
pleted their premed requirements, 
however, should not rush their 
studying simply to avoid the 
changes. 

Despite Chen’s comment that “on 
ascale of one to ten, these changes are 
a nine-plus,” students who attended 
the seminar on Sunday came away 
lessanxious about taking the newver- 
sion of the test. However, for the 
60,000 students who take the MCAT 
across the country every year, the 
stress associated with the test is not 
bound to change any time soon, 
whether number two pencils are 
needed or not. 


JENNIE WANG/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Zorawar Noor prepares for the MCAT, which will soon change. 
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Snore is not just about the Inner Harbor and Mount Vernon - 
neig: iborhoods that are within the reach of the Hopkins shuttle. This week, 
we will cruise you through some names that you’ve probably heard before or 


maybe have actually visited yourself. You'll fin 
than the jug of beer you look for every Friday. 
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i that they have more to offer 
Come explore! 
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Shops lined along the waterfront bring a vibrant scene to Fell’s Point. 


FELL’S POINT 


Another town with an irre- 
placeable small town aura and 
clusters of locally owned busi- 
nesses, Fell’s Point providesa great 
contrast to the equally attractive, 
more antiquated Mount Vernon. 
This neighborhood was brought 
into the spotlight when the movie 
“Tin Men” and the NBC television 
series “Homicide — Life on the 


great venues to listen to live music, 
such as The Full Moon Saloon and 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot. 
Other hotspots include the Balti- 
more Ice Rink at Harbor Point, the 
Baltimore Maritime Museum and 
the Fell’s Point Maritime Museum. 
Youcan also consider taking a ghost 
tour, a walk or the water taxi to geta 
glimpse of the area. 


LITTLE ITALY 


Street,” were filmed there. This wa- 
terfront town was once the home 


of Frederick Douglass, 
the influential aboli- 





known for its bars, cof- 
feehouses, 
shops, restaurants like 
(Bertha’s and if you’re 
willing to spenda couple 
of extra bucks, the Black 
Olive Restaurant) and 
dance clubs (Bohager’s). 
There are also some 











Today, it is better 


antique 















With wages from part- 
time jobs and financial 
support from family, 
some students may feel 
complacent about their fi- 
nancial situations. For 
others, it’s literally a 
struggle for survival. 

If you feel as if you’re 
spending five dollars forev- 
ery dollar you earn, you 
may want to develop a 


income and expenditures 
can help you identify areas 
for potential savings. 
Astudentbuyinga cup 
of coffee before running 
off to morning classes 
could spend almost $200 
asemester on coffeealone. 
Those who smoke a pack 
of cigarettes a day could 
spend over $400 a semes- 
ter on cigarettes. 
Astudyby Harris Inter- 
active in 2002 shows that 
college students spend an 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. VARCCAROSPASTRY.COM 
Vaccaro’s is a famous shop in Little Italy. 


average of $287 a month on 
items other than tuition, 
roomand board, and books. 
The study includes full-time 
and part-time students from 
2-year and 4-year colleges, 
and graduate schools. Ac- 
cording to the study, “a good 
portion of that discretionary 
spendingis on beverages and 
snack foods.” 

With students averaging 


spendingplantoavoidpay- 11 hours per day of free time 
ing off debts in the future. (when students aren’t sleep- 
Taking the time to review _ ing, working, studying, orat- 


tending classes), spending 
tends to go to entertainment 
and leisure activities. 61 per- 
cent of students participated 
in vacation travels, 70 per- 
cent purchased videos or 
DVDs, 76 percent purchased 
music CDsand tapes, 37 per- 
cent purchased video games, 
91 percent watched a movie 
at the theaters, 49 percent at- 
tended music concerts, and 
41 percent went to amuse- 
ment parks during the year. 

— compiled by David Yui 


Little Italy was the home to many 


estat aso <a 





Italianimmigrants in the 
1840s and is today one of 
the most cherished and 
frequented neighbor- 
hoods in Baltimore. 
This charming neigh- 
borhood is nestled be- 
tween historic Fell’s 
Point and the Inner 
Harbor, and can be eas- 
ily reached by water 
taxis, walking, or by the 
horse and carriage 
from the Harbor. 

Theareais very con- 
centrated, containing 20 restau- 
rants in 12 square blocks. Great 
eats include favorites like 
Sabatino’s and Aldo’s. Another 
great option is the Cinema al 
Fresco, a weekly, summer outdoor 
movie showings where hundreds 
of visitors sit and enjoy a range of 
films. 

This area is also well-known 
for its seasonal carnivals and street 
fairs, including the St. Anthony 
festival in June, the St. Gabriel fes- 
tival in August and the Taste of 
Little Italy in September all of 
which offer a variety of delicious 
food stands, games, music and 
dancing. 


FEDERAL HILL 


Federal Hillisa beautifuland 
safe area whose focal point is its 
six-story hill which overlooks 
the city, providing one of the 
best views of the harbor. The 
streets of this popular residen- 
tial area are lined with late 19th 
century brick houses. The Fed- 
eral Hill Antique Store, located 
on Key Highway, isa great place 
to stop by for those who enjoy 
antique shopping. 

One of the most popular attrac- 
tions in Federal Hillis the Cross Street 
Market at the intersection of Cross 
Street and Light Street. It is an excel- 
lent place to sample bakery sweets 
and some of Baltimore’s famed sea- 
food from a variety of vendors. There 
is also the American Visionary Art 


The “The” Mix 


2. Minus the Bear — Hooray 
Sun 

(The Haunt Of) 

City 

sory Amusia 


chiatrist 





Location: 33st Street between N. Charles and 
St. Paul Streets. 

Total Area: 350,000 sq. ft. 

Capacity: 618 students 
Number of Buildings: Two (oneonN. Charles 
Street, one on St. Paul Street) 

Height: 12 stories for Charles Street building, 
10 stories for St. Paul Street building 
Number of Residential Levels: Nine in 
Charles Street building, seven in St. Paul Street 
building 

Floor Plan: single rooms in suites of two or 
four students with bathrooms, living rooms 
and kitchenettes 

Target Users: Upperclassmen 

Dining Facilities: One central dining hall, 
one specialty dining area 

Seating Capacity in Dining Areas: 330 
Area of B&N Bookstore: 25,000 sq. ft (three 
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Nicely-furnished homes define Federal Hill. 





~ 1. HORSE the Band —Birdo ~ 
3. TV on the Radio — Staring at the 
4. The Mars Volta — Roulette Dares 
5. The Dismemberment Plan — The 
6. Behold ... The Arctopus — Sen- 
7. The Avalanches — Frontier Psy- 


8. At the Drive-in — Cosmonaut 
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Museum and a number of small art 
galleries scattered in the vicinity. 


HAMPDEN 


Just next door to Johns Hopkins 
is the hip and alternative district 
of Hampden, originally a town de- 
veloped to house the people who 
worked in cotton and grain mills 
surrounding Baltimore city. 

The wide array of eclectic res- 
taurants and stores that makes it a 
fun place to visit for the savvy JHU 
student. You can find almost any- 
thing, from fabulously 80’s-styled 
white plastic lavalieres to 19th cen- 





tury wooden furniture, and from 
Groucho Marx glasses to Cat 
Steven records at affordable prices 
in the stores along 36th St., other- 
wise knownas “the Avenue.” Some 
movies filmed around the area in- 
clude Pecker, David Mamet’s Ho- 
micide, and Runaway Bride. 


9. The Fire Theft — It’s Over 

10. The Party of Helicopters — Cover 
11. The Red Chord — Hospice Resi- 
dence 

12. The Shat — Grandpa is Playing 
With His Penis 

13. The Promise Ring — The Sea of 
Cortez 

14. Between the Buried and Me — 
Alaska 

15. ...And You Will Know Us by the 
Trail of Dead — How Near How Far 
16. The Hope Conspiracy — Treason 
— compiled by Zach Goodman 
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The buildings will give a new touch to Charles St. 


times that of present bookstore) 


Other Amenities: Johns Hopkins Federal Credit 
Union, reading room, game room, multipurpose 
room, exercise room, musicrooms, computer clus- 
ter, common kitchens, small group study/confer- 
ence rooms, laundry room 

Planning period: 18 months 
Commencement: September 2004 
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The benches proclaim it “The 
Greatest City in America,” yet the 
murder rate per capita is twice the 
national average and it has the 3rd 
highest reported AIDS cases per 


| 100,000 people. So which is it? Balti- 


more isacomplex city, mostly associ- 


| ated with death, drugs and crime in 
| the United States, but beloved to those 


who live within its bounds. 
If nothing else, Baltimore is bru- 
tally honestadn in-your-face. 


| There’s no ignoring and denying it. 


Some consider it an urban hell — 
we want to see white picket fences 
and golden retrievers, but that’s not 
what America is all about. 

Craig Wilson of USA Today, ech- 
oes this: “I know a lot of people don’t 
like the city. It’s gritty ... But P’ve al- 
ways been fond of Baltimore for ex- 
actly that reason. It’s real. The people 
are real, the wood benchesat the train 
station are real, the blue-collar feel is 


real and oddly welcoming.” 


IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Most TV showsare filmed in L.A., 


| but “Homicide: Life on the Street” 


(1993-1999) was completely shot in 
Baltimore, “home of the misde- 
meanor homicide.” Baltimore be- 
comesalmosta character in the show, 
though people don’t always look fa- 
vorably uponit. Risley Tucker, amur- 
der suspect in one episode, summed 
up his 
version 
of a 
Baltimor- 


‘Say 
Balti- 





and [ll 
tell you 
within ten blocks where you were 
born. Yeah, you from here. You got 
that home grown look. The not-too- 


- southern, not-too-northern, not on 


the ocean but still on the water look, 
with maybe a touch of inbreeding.” 
Many movies have also been 
filmed in Baltimore or had major 
scenes filmed here, suchas Sleepless 
in Seattle (1993), There’s Something 
About Mary (1998), Runaway Bride 
(1999), The Replacements (2000). 


BALTIMOREAN LITERATURE 


Authors have also been drawn to 
Baltimore, one example is Pulitzer 


? 





Projected Completion: Summer 2006 
Location: South of Garland Hall 

Previous Usage: Parking Lot 

Number of Buildings: Three under present 
construction plan; two sites for possible build- 
ing construction in future ; 
Building Functions: Admission/Visitor Cen- 
ter with facilities for alumi , Computational 
Sciences Building, Underground Parking 
Height: Three stories for two of the buildings; 
three levels underground 

Parking Lot Capacity: 604 vehicles 
Otherimportant Functions: New publicen- 
trance, recreational space on quad lawn, ex- 
tension of utility systems such as electricity, 
sewage, and Internet connection 
Commencement: September 2005 
Projected Completion: 2007 

— compiled by Joseph Ho 
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Baltimore 
Sketchbook 


| BY JULIANA KERREST 


Prize winner Anne Tyler, who has set 
many of her novels in Baltimore and 
focused them on middle-class fami- 
lies. Patricia Jones’ novel Passingis set 
in Baltimore (the term “passing” re- 
fers to light-skinned African-Ameri- 
cans who can pass for white). Laura 
Lippman, a Balti- 
more Sunreporter 
turned mystery 
writer, sets almost 
all of her thrillers 
in Baltimore and 
said: “It’s so rich. 
Peopleexpectthat 
ofa placelike New 
York. But Balti- 





more?” 

Baltimore has also been a com- 
mon setting for children’s books, as 
can be seen by author Colby 
Rodowsky who has set his books The 
Turnabout Shop (1998) and Not My 
Dog (1999) in Baltimore. Jane Leslie 
Conly’sbooks Crazy Lady!(1993) and 
While No One Was Watching (1998), 
alongwith Priscilla Cummings’s Jour- 
ney (1997) and A Face First (2001) 
add onto the list. 


PLAYED WITH MUSIC 


Songs have also featured the city, 
such as the musical Hairspray’s song 
“Good Morning Baltimore,” whose 
lines read, “Good morning, Balti- 
more. There’s the flasher who lives 
next door. There’s the bum on his bar 
room stool. They wish meluckon my 
way to school ... I love you, Balti- 
more.” 

There 

is also 
Counting 
Crow’s 
Se alee 
“Raining 
in Balti- 
Mh O)t eae 
Coldplay’s “Streets of Baltimore,” 
Roger Miller’s “Tomorrow Night in 
Baltimore” and more. The most up- 
lifting song about Baltimore, and 
maybe even alittle too optimistic, has 
tobe ToriAmos’s “Baltimore” — “It’s 
so nice to live here. I’m glad this is my 
home. I’ve got a homestead on Balti- 
more Street. It’s someplace to call my 
own... I’ve got Oriole Baseball on my 
mind. On my mind in Baltimore.” 

Amos’ song would surprise most, 
for it is not what is usually imagined 
when people think of Baltimore. But 
maybe instead of portraying the city 
as itis today, itis more ofa dream and 
wish of what Baltimore can beand the 
possibilities that this city holds. 

— compiled by Natalie Baer 
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Lyons runs way into record books M.- soccer notches 
fourth tie of season 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


BY DREW LEFKOF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 

After finals in the spring, some 
people start thinking about sum- 
mer vacation. T.J. Lyons starts 
thinking about football. 

Instead of going home for the 
summer, 
back, stayed in Baltimore to pre- 
pare for the upcoming season. Ev- 
ery day, Lyons lifted weights for a 
hour in the Hopkins weight room 
before concluding his workout with 
some running around the indoor 
track. 

“The facilities here at Hopkins 
are way better than what I have ac- 
cess to at home. If 1 was home, then 
I would probably be having a good 
time with my high school friends. 
They understood that I was trying 
to get ready for the season,” Lyons 


Lyons, a senior running 


said. 

Lyons’ summer regimen has al- 
ready paid dividends. Currently, he 
has recorded 89.8 rushing yards per 
game, second most in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

In addition, his Oct. 8 perfor- 
mance against Franklin & Marshall, 
complete with 149 rushing yardsand 
a touchdown, moved him into sixth 
place among all time Hopkins rush- 





i749 


pone i gtacery! Lyons (center) is Is tl is 


ers with 2,024 yards. 

“Working hard in practice and 
in the off-season will pay off in 
games. If you put the time in, you 
will get the results that you want,” 
Lyons said. 

According to head coach Jim 
Margraff, Lyons’ work ethic speaks 
as loudly as his talent. 

“In addition to beinga very good 
athlete, he is really a hard worker. 
He’s not a big rah-rah guy, but he 
shows the younger guys how it’s 
done,” Margraff said. 

When he was younger, Lyons 
said he frequently attended the high 
school games and practices of his 
two older brothers. He credits their 
influence for instilling a strong work 
ethic within him. 

“Whenever I didn’t have home- 
work or my own practice, I would 
always go to watch them. I was 
around 12 years old and I would see 
how they would always hustle and 


play with high intensity. That’s | 


probably where I got it from,” 
said. 

Lyons also credits his brothers’ 
influence in realizing a love for foot- 


ball. 


he | 


| 
“When I was ten years old, my 


brothers started to talk me into play- 
ing football. I was a little scared, as 
anyone might be because of the hit- | 
ting and physical contact,” he said. 


“But the first time I touched the ball, 
I ran it thirty or forty yards up the 
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week’s Athlete ofthe Week. 











middle and that solidified my love 
for football.” 

Lyons said that the excitement 
he feltas a tailback in his first game 
fostered his passion for football, 

“T’ve always played running bi ick 
throughout my life, and there’s 
nothing more exciting than running 
with the football and scor ing touch 
downs,” he said. 

Even if Lyonshimselfisn’ta “rah- 
rah guy,” he turns everyone else into 
one. 

“I willalways remember howT.]. 
last year in the game [against 
Franklin & Marshall, Oct. 9] where 
he caught a screen pass for 40 yards 
and broke like seven tackles. We 
were just going crazy that whole 
time,” said junior defensive end 
Brian Nickel. 

Aside from the personal records 


he has achieved for his individual 
rushing ability, Lyons places more 
emphasis on the team’s perfor- 
mance, which motivates him more 
to work hard in the off season. 
“Before this season especially, I 
knew we could be doing something 


real special as a team,” Lyons said. 


Lyons said that being in a posi- | 


tiontoclaima conference title would 
nicely cap his football career in the 
way that it started. 

“In Pop Warner football, I re- 
member always being on good 
teams. I think once in eighth grade 
we won the league super bowl. My 
high school team never won, so 
being in a position to do some- 
thing special here is a nice way to 
end my career and to come full 
circle from my childhood,” Lyons 
said. 





Football wins again 
to remain undefeated 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A1l2 
| display, as Gettysburg’s offense 
pulled off three threatening drives, 


| only to be turned away. 


« > Real it < 
We're an aggressive unit and 


when we step on the field, we’re 


always thinking ‘three and out’ or 
turnover, butit doesn’t always work 
that way,” Luke said. 

With their ability to stop the 
opposition when it matters the 
most, one could argue that this is 


| one of the best defenses the Jays 
| have had in recent memory. 


“It’s tough to compare teams 
from year to year because of com- 
petition and other factors,” Luke 
said. “But I definitely think we have 


| as strong a unit this year as we’ve 
had in my four years at Hopkins.” 


For this unit, their goals are clear: 
shutout the opponent, cause turn- 
overs and win games. This week, 
there was a little more incentive for 
them — with all of the milestones 
that have been reached recently, the 


TOYOTA 


400 OFF 


ANY NEW TOYOTA OF YOUR CHOICE’ 
AS A COLLEGE GRAD, YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE! 


*NOT ALL CUSTOMERS WILL QUALIFY. CUSTOMERS RECEIVE $400 FROM TOYOTA TOWARDS LEASING 
OR FINANCING THE PURCHASE OF NEW UNTITLED TOYOTA MODELS THROUGH PARTICIPATING TOYOTA 
DEALERS AND TOYOTA FINANCIAL SERVICES. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. COLLEGE GRADUATE 

PROGRAM IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR TERMINATION AT ANY TIME. 
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“It’s always nice to be a part of a 
milestone, and Coach Margraff’s 
100th win was definitely something 
for him and the team to be proud 
of,” Luke said. “We were especially 


BY MELISSA KIM 


THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTeR 


In order to win a game, a team 
must be inspired. Hopkins soccer 
needs to harness that inspiration fast 
after a season-record fourth tie 
against Swarthmore on Sunday, 
with both teams held scoreless for 


| all of regulation and two overtime 


periods. They will need to win three 
of their last four games in order to 
qualify for the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament. 

Luckily for the Jays, inspiration 
is always nearby in the form of the 
team’s faculty liaison, Dr. Joshua 
Reiter of the Center for Leadership 
Education, formerly the Depart- 
ment of Entrepreneurship and Man 
agement. 

Reiter to the 
Homewood campus. He received 


is no stranger 


both his undergraduate and profes- 


sional degrees from Hopkins, in 


| addition to an M.B.A. from NYU. 


glad we could bring it to him on | 


Homewood Field because it’s such 
a special place for him.” 
Special might be an understate- 


ment, as it was obvious that the team | 


was ecstatic about getting the victory 
for Margraff on the same field where 
he became the school’s all-time lead- 
ing passer over two decades ago. 
While this past week was special, 
it’s not likely that the Blue Jays will 


dwell on it for too long, as they will | 


head to Muhlenberg for a tough 
conference game this weekend. 
“We’'reaclass that’s been so close 
for so long that we get hungrier fora 
win each week. We have a routine 
that gets us ready and we don't 
change it for anybody because each 
weekis the biggest game of the year,” 


Luke said. “We don’t underestimate 


1€ means: gon. junind play. 
6 road. 








Tues: Free Tacos 
Wed: 1/2 Price Burgers 
Fri: Happy Hour Buffet 


Sun: Pizza $1.00 per slice 
2 slices & soda $3.50 





Mon: Wings 25 cents 


Although he did not participate in 
varsity athletics in his years at 
Hopkins, his athletic background 
includes tennis and running. 

“Tm definitely not built to be a 
football player,” said Reiter. 

As the faculty liaison, Reiter com- 
municates with coaches, sometimes 
even offering advice, in order to im- 
prove the relationship between the 
athletic and academic sides of 
Hopkins. The Jays respect Reiter for 
his efforts both inside the classroom 
and on the field. 

“Not only is this great professor 
an outstanding comedian on his off- 
days, every morningheruns 10 miles 
before work,” said senior co-cap- 
tain and defenseman Jeff Grosser. 

When told that he was the team’s 
inspiration, Reiter was very grate- 
ful. 

“T think [Jeff]’s being very kind, 
that’s a very nice thing to say,” said 
Reiter. “I’m flattered and I had no 
clue, and since Jeff's not taking a 


class with me right now, he must 
mean it since he’s not saying it fora 
grade.” 

Reiter also participates in some 


on field activities with the team;, | 
During last vear’s preseason train- 


ing, he took the team on a“funrun,” 
which was not too enjoyable for 
some team members. 

“It was amazing. I think they 

may have been a bit surprised, and 
I even heard a bit of complain- 
ing,” said Reiter. “I think it just 
surprises people that someone 
who was nota college student was 
still this athletically fit. Some of 
the guys were even like “My God, 
you're still running?” 
Reiter, clearly an avid athlete, 
runs six to eight miles three times 
a week. He was a pacer at the re- 
cent Baltimore Marathon and has 
participated in ten marathons to 
date. 

“T’ve run in 90 degree weather at 
the Pittsburgh Marathon, and also 
in snow at the Frederick Marathon 
two years ago,” said Reiter. 

As faculty liaison, Reiter attends 
as many games as possible and fol- 
lows the season very closely. 

“Well, coming off last season, 
they would like to be undefeated, 
but these things happen,” said 
Reiter, “They’re still upbeat — I 
know they would like to be doing 
better, and they still have a good 
chance at making the conference 
championship.” 

In order to qualify for the Cen- 
tennial Conference tournament, the 
Jays must win at least three of their 
next four games, which are all 
against conference teams. 

The Jays will next face rival 
Ursinus College. They would like to 
repeat last year’s win against 
Ursinus, especially after a team- 
record fourth tie against 
Swarthmore last week. Defense 
dominated the game, which ended 
0-0. 

The match-up against 
Swarthmore was scoreless at the end 
of both overtime periods, and the 
Jays were unable to capitalize off 
their 12 shots. 

Junior goalie Dan Coble made 
four saves in the game. 

The team hopes to use the inspi- 
ration gained from Reiter in order 
to be successful this weekend against 


j PESBHId Game, time is scheduled 


for7p.m.on Homewood Field. 
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Freshman midfielder Francesca Peretti scored a goal in the Blue Jays’ 5-1 win over McDaniel last Wednesday. 


W. soccer defeats two rivals 


BY ALLISON STODDART 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Before a game, during practice 
or between classes, you may hear 
the members of the Johns Hopkins 
women’s soccer team proudly pro- 
claim, “We love fun!” Although this 
motto has been a happy reminder 
that it is important to enjoy playing 
the game, the Blue Jays have not 
forgotten theimportance of diligent 
preparation and the effort required 
to win games. 

However, when the opposing 
team scores less than two minutes 
into the first half, it’s usually a fore- 
boding omen. So during the match 
on Oct. 19, when McDaniel College 
scored its first goal at 1:45, Hopkins 
should have been worried. 

The Blue Jays, however, cameback 
with five unanswered goals of their 
own, to defeat the Green Terror, 5-1. 

“When a team scores in the first 
two minutes, it’s always discourag- 
ing, but I think we all knew that 
there was no way we were going to 

let McDaniel control the game, and 
that gave us confidence to come 
right back and score three in the 
first half,” said sophomore 





ear 

rebound off ofa free kick within the 
first two minutes of play. This 
proved to be the only break the 
Green Terror would receive, as 
freshman midfielder Chrissy 
McCurdy put away a goal off of a 
corner kick from junior midfielder 
Kaitlin Giannetti only four minutes 
later. 

Junior defender Jessie McKenzie 
capitalized ona penalty kickat 19:47 
to tally the game-winner and her 
first goal of the night. Later in the 
half, at 32:52, junior forward Laurie 
Baumann sent a deep cross to 
Giannetti, putting the Jays up 3-1 by 
the end of the first half. 

Hopkins continued to add to the 
margin in the second half when 
freshman midfielder Francesca 
Peretti got her foot on the ball dur- 
ing a scramble in front of the net at 
57:57. Less than ten minutes later, 
McKenzie headed the ball for her 
second goal of the night off of a free 
kick from Vogel. 

The Blue Jays attributed their 
strong performance to their prepa- 
ration and team unity. 

“I thought we really clicked as a 
team, and everything we’d been 
working on fell into place today,” 
said Peretti. 

Hopkins also received strong 
goalkeeping from both senior Jen 
Goebel, who recorded five saves, and 
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Couple Seeking Ideal 
Egg Donor 


Healthy woman (age 21-30), of 
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sophomore Kerry Hamilton, who 
provided an additional two. 
Reminiscent of the first several 
games of the season, the Blue Jays 
were able to put up two very strong 
victories back-to-back this week. 
Wednesday’s win over McDaniel 
follows a 5-0 win over Bryn Mawr 
on Saturday, Oct 15. These games 
mark the highest number of goals 
that the Blue Jays have recorded in 
two consecutive games all season. 
Peretti was able to start off the 
scoring 31:40 into the first half as 
she broke away from the Bryn Mawr 
defenders and scored unassisted 
from five yards out. Senior forward 
Meg McIntosh scored-her 33rd ca- 


Volleyball sits atop standings 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
did a great job serving and playing 
backcourt defense, and Laura had 
atleast two or three great cross-court 
kills in those games. It is nice to see 
players come in and contribute like 


| that.” 
Preceding the Washington 
| match was an away match against 


“Haverford, who was tied for first 
place with Johns Hopkins heading 
into the match. The Blue Jays de- 
feated Haverford, 3-2 (32-30, 30- 
23, 23-30, 26-30, 15-9), in what 
Pennewill described as a “battle of 
attrition.” 

The Jays jumped on Haverford 
early, winning the first two games 
before dropping the second two. In 
the fifth game, Johns Hopkins 
gained an early lead and never 
looked back. Pennewill attributed 
the win to a combination of senior 
determination and great serving. 

“We served really well in the fifth 
game, which gave us a few early 
points,” Pennewill said. “O 
[O’Callaghan] also had the first three 
or four kills for us, which really got 
her and the team going in that last 
game.” 

Lewis recorded a career-high 70 





assists and 20 digs in the match, for 
which she was awarded Centennial 
Conference Player of the Week hon- 
ors. O’Callaghan had 24 kills and 14 
digs, while junior Lizzie Kay had a 
huge game for the Blue Jays as well, 
collecting 48 digs. 

Pennewill has said all year that 
the goal for the team was to be able 
to control its own destiny, and after 
the win over Haverford, they dem- 
onstrated their ability to do just that. 
With only one loss, as long as the 
Jays don’t lose, they will remain in 









EGG DONORS NEEDED 
$10,000 (PLUS ALL EXPENSES) 
We are seeking women who are 
attractive, under the age of 29, — 
SAT 1300+, physically fit and 
maintaining a healthy lifestyle. 
If you have a desire to help an 
infertile family and would like 
more information please contact 
us. 


Email: 
darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
www.aperfectmatch.com 





Intersession instructors are 
needed for the 2006 
Intersession Personal Enrich- 
ment Program (January 9- 
27). Music, art, dance, and 
much, much 
more! Interested? Pick up ap- 
- plication in the Student Devel- 
ment and Programming Of- 
fice/Suite 210 Mattin Center or 
call 516-2224. Applications 

due Friday, November 4. 
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reer goal just minutes later, putting 
her alone at second place for the 
school career goal record. At 40:48, 
Giannettisent McIntoshacross that 
she put away from 15 yards out. In 
the second half, senior holding 
midfielder Katherine Taft found the 
back of the net at 59:30 off a pass 
from freshman defender Andrea 
Mancino. At 75:44, Giannetti and 
McIntosh once again combined to 
score when Giannetti blasted the 
ball from 20 yards out. 

The Blue Jays’ return to 
Homewood for their final home 
match of the regular season against 
Dickinson on Tuesday, Oct. 25 at 7 
p.m. 
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first place and gain home-court ad- 
vantage, which is extremely impor- 
tant, according to Pennewill. 
“Every Centennial Conference 
school has a significant home court 
advantage for one reason or an- 
other,” Pennewill said. “For this rea- 
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NBA code nota slam dunk 


Basketball’s new dress code is a slight against black culture 


atching the NBA 

draft is pretty 

funny. Commis- 

sioner David 

Stern, a short, 
gray-haired, slightly portly white 
guy, gets on stage and shakes hands 
with a 20-year-old black tiber-ath- 
letes whom he couldn’t look in the 
eye if he had a stool. Few pairs of 
people have ever looked more dia- 
metrically opposite. 

This past Monday, Stern proved 
that the difference was more than 
superficial. Or perhaps, in a way, 
it’s not. 

The league instituted a dress 
code for NBA players, mandating 
that they sport “business casual” 
attire when they’re on team or 
league business. “Team or league 
business” includes arriving at and 
leaving from games, as well as on 
team flights. 

Banned are t-shirts, sleeveless 
shirts, sunglasses while indoors, 
headgear of any kind, chains and 
medallions, and many other articles 
of clothing. Essentially, what Stern 
is most explicitly censoring is the 
look a middle-aged white man who 
has seen the trailer for 8 Mile would 
call “hip-hop.” 

Sure, lots of businesses have 
dress codes, but how many firms 
demand that their employees stay 
in their suits while going to and 
from work? Or on planes? On top of 
that, professional basketball play- 
ers already have a dress code — the 
uniforms that they wear on the 
court. 

Stern claimed on http:// 
www.espn.com that the dress code 
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Senior captain Katie O'Callaghan (left) had 24 kills against Haverford. 


sonalone itis important that we win 
our next three games.” 

The Blue Jays’ next game is on 
Saturday at Bryn Mawr. Their next 
home match will be the regular sea- 
son finale on Oct. 29 against 
Ursinus. 





W. polo builds steam 
heading into playoffs 
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again worked on a tight defense. 

“We ran a man-to-man de- 
fense,” said Singleton. “We were 
able to take out their best shooter 
and then match up against some of 
their other top players.” 

The team also effectively used 
ejections, getting several key ejec- 
tions against the Bison early in the 
game. 

Next up for the team is the Di- 
vision III Eastern Championships, 
which will be the weekend of Oct. 
22. Preparation for this tourna- 
ment includes addressing and cor- 
recting the past few games’ flaws. 

“Although we’ve exceeded al- 
mosteveryone’s expectations, we're 
working to play a consistent game,” 
said Sung. “We've had a total of 
nine games that we’ve won by only 
one point.” 

At the Division II] Eastern 
Championships, Hopkins will be 
playing against other Division III 
schools such as Connecticut Col- 
lege and Penn State Behrend. Going 


into the tournament, the Blue Jays ~ 


are the top seed. 

If they win their preliminary 
games, they'll most likely go up 
against MIT or Washington and 


| | Jefferson College for the champi- 


onship game. 

“We're going to use the same 
lessons and techniques that we’ve 
worked on throughout the season,” 
said Sung. “Hopefully, our games 
will be crisper and cleaner, and we'll 
have a great weekend.” 
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Senior Robert Bates had four goals 
ina 15-14 upset over Princeton. 
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is only different for the seemingly 
narrow category of “NBA busi- 
ness,” but his definition of NBA 
business is eerily broad. Players 
attending NBA games — not play- 
ing in them or sitting on the bench 
with a team — are required to wear 
sport coats and dress shoes. 

It seems like any public appear- 
ance where a player could loosely be 
considered to be representing the 
team or league (which is always) falls 
under the dress code’s jurisdiction. 

Stern clearly wants to change 
more than just his players’ clothes; 








SPORTS FOR NERDS 


he wants to change his players’ 
image. In a game played by young 
black men and watched by old 
white men, Stern wants his play- 
ers to look white. Threatened by 
how the white businessmen buy- 
ing the tickets perceive these 
“gangsta”-looking black men, 
Stern had a kneejerk censorship 
reaction, compromising the cul- 
tural character of his league. 

It’s about time for me to bring 
out the R-word: racist. Throughout 
the media and especially in sports, 
racism has become so taboo that 
most people blindly choose to think 
that it doesn’t exist. When these 
“uppity, rich black athletes” cry rac- 
ism, sports journalists are quick to 
lambast them as spoiled without 


| | ever considering that racism might 
| | bealive and well inthe 21st century. 


It happened to Barry Bonds 
when he said that Boston was a rac- 
ist city (even though history was on 
his side). It happened to Jermaine 
O’Neal when he decried the raising 
of the NBA draft age (despite his 
salient points about how no one has 
any problem with 14-year-old soc- 
cer phenoms or teenage golf pros). 

And it’s probably going to hap- 


| pen to the O’Neal’s teammate, Pac- 


ers guard Stephen Jackson. 

“T think it’s a racist statement 
because a lot of the guys who are 
wearing chains are my age and are 
black,” said Jackson, 27, to 
espn.com. 

Jackson, who wore all of his 
chains in protest, isn’t the only 
player speaking out. Allen Iverson 


has come out against the ban. Tim 
Duncan sat on the bench for a pre- 
season game in jeans and a T-shirt. 

These protests aren’t coming 
out of nowhere. If Stern simply 
wants to make the league more 
“classy,” then someone should 
note that the banned chains and 
“headgear” (read: do-rags) are not 
automatically classless. What they 
are, however, is predominantly 
worn by black people. Stern’s ban 
on them sends a message that 
clothing that is perfectly stylish 
on the cultural stage is inappro- 
priate for the limelight. What is 
appropriate, of course, is white- 
sanctioned business casual. 

Black clothing stereotypes aren’t 
new in the NBA. Charlotte Bobcats 
forward Marvin Ely was shot and 
robbed, and days later some of his 
jewelry was recovered. The head- 
linein The Charlotte Observer? “Ely’s 
Bling Bling is Found!” 

Jewelry worn by black people is 
automatically “bling bling.” Would 
anyone even think to use that head- 
line for a white athlete? So too is 
Stern’s dress code targeted, as Jack- 
son pointed out, at young black 
men. 

Moreover, Stern’s dialogue 
about the policy rings of condescen- 
sion. 

“If they really have a problem,” 
said Stern to espn.com, “they will 
have to make a decision about how 
they want to spend their adult life 
in terms of playing in the NBA or 
not.” 

Noroom for disagreement, valid 
concerns or not. And there are 
plenty of concerns, such as Stern’s 
allusion to possible draconian mea- 
sures of enforcement. 

He didn’t offer specifics, but he 
said to espn.com that the league “will 
use a broad range of authority” to 
enforce the policy. For infractions, 
punishment begins with fines and 
could extend to suspensions for re- 
peat offenders. 

Perhaps after Ron Artest charged 
the stands last year, the NBA needs 
a bit of an image makeover. But the 
answer isnot dressingitup. As Allen 
Iverson said to the Philadelphia 
Daily News, “Just because you puta 
guy ina tuxedo, it doesn’t mean he’s 
a good guy.” Covering a problem 
up is only so effective and only lasts 
so long. 

Afteran outburst of religious vio- 
lence, France issued a ban on pub- 
licly visible religious attire. That 
move, like Stern’s dress code, only 
deepened the cultural rift between 
the two camps. 

The NBA needs to embrace the 
symbiotic cultural relationship be- 
tween its players and the entire 
youth culture (not even just black 
culture). Maybe then we'll see 
Stern shaking Stephen Jackson’s 
hand, and it will make perfect 
sense. 


E hockey is now 5-1 
in Centennial play 
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not only leads the team in points, 
but also is tied with senior forward 
Caite Kappel for goals. The “Leah” 
tandem has proven to be a “pick- 
your-poison” affair for opponents 
this year. 

Freshman midfielder Leah 
Horton leads the team in assists, 
while junior Leah Dudley is the 
team’s leading returning scorer and 
has posted nine points so far. 

Veteran leadership extends far- 
ther down the sideline to head 
coach Megan Callahan. Callahan 
collected her 100th win earlier this 
season and is now only four wins 
away from having the most wins 
in Johns Hopkins field hockey his- 
tory. 

Callahan is also the winningest 
active coach in the Centennial 
Conference.The Jays have shown 
this year that they can win in all 
most every conceivable manner. 
They kicked off their five-game 
string of wins witha shootoutagainst 
the Mules of Muhlenberg, which 
ended when Eng _ stopped 


Muhlenberg from knotting the 


game at four apiece by stuffing a 
penalty shot lateinthe game. —« 
A week later, the Jays found 


themselves blowing out then-No, — 

12 Franklin & Marshall College, and _ 

sent them packing after a 7-0 shel-_ 
lacking. Earlier this year, the Jays 


spotted Mary Washington a 2-1 lead 
before taking it 4-3 in an overtime 
thriller, 

The Blue Jays, primed to make a 


run at the Centennial Conference 
crown, prepare to face off against 
four more Centennial foes in the 
next two weeks, culminating with 
No. 2-ranked Ursinus at 
Homewood Field, where the Jays 
are undefeated at 5-0, 

There’s no doubt, Ursinus and 
Gettysburg are both great teams. In 
fact, they’re both national power- 
houses, as their high rankings will 
attest. 

However, they do have their 
weaknesses. Ursinus, after winning 
ten straight, had their momentum 
sapped after losing to a tough 
Middlebury squad and are still reel- 
ing from the effects as demonstrated 
by their game against unranked 
Rensselaer, where they barely es- 
caped with a 2-1 victory. 

Gettysburg has currently put to- 
gether an eight-game win streakand 
already clinched a playoff berth in 
the Centennial Conference tourna- 
ment. Thekey to beating Gettysburg - 
is scoring early and killing off any 
chance ofacomeback. In their three 
losses this season, their opponents _ 
have scored early "ie each time, — 

ettysburg has been shut out. 

“Hopkins vill keep this in ind 
as they attempt to continue their 
winning ways in their next game, an 


away match against Centennial foe 
_ Bryn Mawr, this Saturday at 1 p.m. 


The Jays may not be in the ideal 
place in the standings to accom- 
plish their postseason goal, but in 
terms of attitude, they’re sitting 
pretty. 





CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 

M. soccer vs. McDaniel 7 p.m. 
TUESDAY 

W. soccer vs. Dickinson 7 p.m. 
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Say 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 


| THe Jouns Hopkins News-LetTerR 


One match after jumping into 


| the top spot in the Centennial Con- 


ference, the Johns Hopkins volley- 
ball team looked anything but the 


| best team against Washington Col- 
| lege on Tuesday night. Despite an 
|| effort that was error-ridden and 


rather flat for the Blue Jays — an 
unusual occurrence for the team — 
Johns Hopkins was still able to de- 


4 | feat the inferior Shorewomen 3-0 
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Senior quarterback Zach Dilonno threw for 239 yards against Gettysburg, proving that the Jays’ near-perfect defense isn’t carrying the team. 


Football wins, ups D-III rank to No. 15 


BY BRIAN GALBRAITH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Playing under the lights at 
Homewood Field on Friday night, 
the Johns Hopkins football team 
displayed the power of ten. For the 
tenth game in a row, the Blue Jays 
were victorious; and for the hun- 










thus far, the former Hopkins quar- 
terback raised his career coaching 
record to 100-55-3. 

Hopkins’ dominant perfor- 
mance earned them a three-spot 
bump in the AFCA Division III 
Coaches Poll, which was released 
on Tuesday. The Jays are now 
ranked No, 15,in the country, giv- 
ing the team a tie for their second- 
highest national ranking in school 
history. eee Be 

Playing against Gettysburg, the 
only otherundefeated team in the 
Centennial Conference, 
Margraff’s team won with a famil- 
iar formula — tough defense and 


forced turnovers. The offense » 


showed signs of explosiveness, but 
the bulk of the Blue Jays’ punch 


was supplied by its defense and 
special teams. 

Junior defensive lineman Brian 
Cook, senior linebacker Mike 
Aynardi and senior linebacker 
Adam Luke all recorded the magic 
number of ten tackles, in another 










Passing: 
Rushing: 


shutout effort by the defense. 

The big play of the game, how- 
ever, was supplied by Hopkins’ un- 
sung heroes — their special teams. 
Inthe second quarter, junior strong 
safety Matt Hagel returned a 
blocked punt for a touchdown to 
run the score to 14-0, which held 
until the final gun. 

_ “It’s hard to rely on a special 
teams unit because their playing 
time varies from week to week,” 
Luke said. “But we’ve always had 


Dilonno (JHU) - 239 yards, 18 for 32 
Sturges (GC) - 82 yards, 26rushes gut 
Receiving: Triplin (JHU) - 169 yards, 11 receptions, = 


strong special teams play here at 
Hopkins. Hagel, along with the un- 
derclassmen of the unit, always seem 
to come up with a big play when we 
need it the most.” 

Along with the special teams, 
Hopkins’ offense demonstrated 








flashes of its prowess. To open the 
scoring, senior quarterback Zach 
Dilonno connected with junior wide 
receiver Anthony Triplin for an 80- 
yard touchdown pass. Dilonno fin- 
ished with 239 yards passing and 
one touchdown on the day, while 
Triplin set a career high with 11 re- 
ceptions for 169 yards. 

Dilonno was able to get the of- 
fense deep into Gettysburg territory 
on three other occasions — how- 
ever, they came away empty handed 





E hockey streaks toward playoffs 


BY DAVID NGUYEN 
Tue JouHns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins field hockey 
team is determined to win the Cen- 
tennial Conference. Sure, Ursinus 
might be undefeated in the confer- 
ence and the No. 2-ranked team in 
the nation. And yes, the Jays lost 
earlier this year to a talented 
Gettysburg squad, currently No. 17 
in thenation and undefeated in con- 
ference play. 

The Jays’ current hot streak 
shows that they clearly haven’t been 
humbled by their third-place rank- 
ing in the intensely competitive 
Centennial Conference. Judging 
from recent play, if any team in the 
conference hasa shot at dethroning 


mighty Ursinus and Gettysburg, it’s 
Hopkins. 

The Jays are simply on a roll. 
They now have won five-straight 
conference games, climbing from a 
3-5 overall record to a very respect- 
able 8-5. During their win streak, 
they have outscored their Centen- 
nial opponents 19-5. Momentum is 
huge in any sport, and field hockey 
is no different. With each win, the 
Jays are gathering momentum, and 
with the playoffs beginning inamere 
two weeks, they couldn’t have 
picked a better time to get hot. 

The Jays have one of the tough- 
est schedules in the nation, and if 
anything, it has conditioned them 
to be one of the best. Seven of their 
current opponentsare ranked in the 


top 20 in the nation. The Jays have 
lost five games this year, but all five 
of those teams are currently ranked 
in the NFHCA national poll. 

This week against Haverford, 
the Jays demonstrated they could 
win a tight game, besting 
Haverford 2-0 after defender 
Kristin Strief and midfielder Lucy 
Webster, both sophomores, 
notched their first and second ca- 
reer goals, respectively. 

Junior goalie Dayna Eng picked 
up saves on all three of Haverford’s 
shots on goal. The Blue Jays’ offense 
capitalized on their team’s strong 
defensive play by out-shooting 
Haverford, 16-4. 

This year’s Blue Jays squad fea- 
tures the perfect blend of veteran 
leadership and youthful talent. The 
squad returns seven starters, led by 
senior midfielder Meighan Roose, 
who last year was a First-Team All- 
Conference and All-Region ‘selec- 
tion, | {Prema raat 

Freshman forward Adair Landy 
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Men’s soccer tied 
in knots 









due to two missed field goals and a 
turnover. 

“We're comfortable with our of- 
fense right now and we feel they will 
be able to take us into the playoffs,” 
Luke said. “We look for them to 
score more in the next few weeks 
and make us even more optimistic 
about our future.” 

So far this season, it has seemed 


like Hopkins can muster a win no 
sr how. the offen se pel ‘ms. 


o b. iTal? oad © Ss bad 
son, the Hopkins defense held an | 
opponent under ten points. Not 
only did three players tally ten tack- | 
les apiece, but Gettysburg had each 
of their last three drives stalled out 
and ended on downs. 

Thisisn’tto say that the Hopkins 
defense took all of the excitement 
out of the game — their “bend but 
don’t break” tendencies were on 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 











| (30-18, 31-29, 30-23). 


The Blue Jays came out very ag- 
gressive and strongin the first game, 


finishing kills and playing good de- 


| fense, and the Shorewomen’s weak- 


nesses were shown. After a tie at 11, 
the Blue Jays proceeded to blow out 
Washington, taking leads of 14-11 
and 21-16 before winning the game 
30-18. 

The second game was a very tell- 
ing point for Coach Scott Pennewill. 
Johns Hopkins immediately fell be- 
hind 9-1, playing very flat and with- 
out enthusiasm during the first ten 
points. 

Despite a comeback thatlessened 
the deficit to four points at 14-10, 


| Washington kept a comfortable 


margin between themselves and the 
Blue Jays. 

They looked like they had put 
away the match witha lead of 28-20, 
but a combination of renewed ag- 
gressiveness by the Blue Jays and 
errors by the Shorewomen gave 

lopkins a chance to get back into. 
points in a row, taking a 29-28 lead. 

Initially, the third game appeared 
to be going the way of the first game, 
with the Blue Jays grabbing leads of 
6-2 and 9-5, and then spread the 
lead to as much as seven at 20-13. 

Washington then responded by 
making arun that was eerily similar 
to the rally that the Blue Jays had in 
the second game, and narrowed the 
lead to five at 26-21. Hopkins fin- 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


On Sunday, the San Diego Chargers’ RB 
LaDainian Tomlinson scored three touch- 
downs; one rushing, one receiving and one 
passing. He is the first NFL player to pull off 
the touchdown trifecta since the Patriots’ 
David Patten did it in 2001. Tomlinson has 
thrown three TD passes in his five-year ca- 
reer. 





| MOR 2 V-ball prepar eS 


‘Blue Jays hope to protect Centennial lead 


ished the job, however, putting away 
the Shorewomen, 30-23. 

The Blue Jays were led by seniors 
Jen Hajj and captain Katie 
O’Callaghan. Hajj provided her 
team with 11 kills, and O’Callaghan 
chipped in an additional ten. Fresh- : 
man Amanda Lewis had 33 assists 
with three kills. 

With the win, Johns Hopkins 
secured a 20-win season at 20-5 (6- 
1), while Washington dropped to 5- 
10 (2-5). 

The second game should prove 
to bea harbinger for what Hopkins 
will face in the remainder of the sea- 
son. Being in first place gives the 
Blue Jays the ability to control their 
own destiny, which basically means 
that as long as they win their games, 
the Centennial Conference tourna- 
ment will be held at the Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. 

Including the Washington 
match, three of the final four games 
for the Blue Jays are against teams 
that are at the bottom of the confer- 
ence standings. 

Pennewill realizes that his team 
needs to stay focused in these games, 
and not let unforced errors and 
sloppy play allow their opponents 
to stay in matches. 

“Ttcomestoapointwhere theteam 
needs to simply take it upon them- 
selvesto stay focused,” Pennewill said. 
“What we try to do is set short-term 
goals, like getting side-out on this 
point or getting two or three points in 

a row. I think this keeps our team in 
ne game 
ing about who the opponent is.” 

The Blue Jays received a boost 
from the bench in this game, as jun- 
iors Adri Eisen and Laura Carrihill 
entered the match in the second and 
third games. Pennewill was espe- 
cially pleased to see the way his re- 
serves played in these matches. 

“Putting in Adri and Laura really 
helpedus out,” Pennewill said. “Adri- 
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W. polo finally defeats Princeton 


BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JoHNsS Hopkins News-LETTER 


It couldn’t be done. The Johns 
Hopkins water polo team had never 
beaten Princeton. But this time was 
different — this time, Hopkins won. 

On Friday, Oct. 14th, the Blue 
Jays exceeded all expectations and 
history to beat the No. 11 team in 
the United States — Princeton. 

This win only fueled the Blue Jays’ 
thirst as they went on to win their 
next two games during the week- 
end, 

Previously, Hopkins has been 
unable to match up against certain 
elite Division I teams such as 
Princeton, Bucknell and Navy. The 
Blue Jays played Princeton twice, 
losing both times. The first loss was 
drastic at 14-5. Hopkins improved 
for the second match-up butstill fell 
11-8. 

The game started out on Friday 
with the Blue Jays in the lead, end- 
ing the first quarter at 4-3, But 
Princeton answered right back, 
scoring four goals to bring the half- 
time total to 7-4. 

Hopkins fell further behind 
Princeton in the third quarter, and 
the Jays entered the fourth quarter 
down by five. 

The Blue Jays, however, started 
closing the gap. Freshman Josh 
Kratz scored two goals, and after 


INSIDE 


Women’s soccer 
nets two easy wins 


two more goals, the Blue Jays were 
only down by one point. With ten 
seconds left in the game, senior co- 
captain Win Bates stole the ball and 
scored, tying the game. 

In overtime Bates scoréd twice 
and Senior co-captain Jim Single- 
ton scored, resulting in a final score 
of 15-14. 

“Tt was awesome,” said Bates. 
“This was the first time that we’ve 


STEER SSR aS a EL 
It was a close game. It 


validated the fact that 
we should be beating 


these teams. 


—SENIOR UTILITY JAMES 
SINGLETON 





_ ever beaten Princeton.” Princeton 


is currently ranked second in the 
Collegiate Water Polo Association 
(CWPA), while Johns Hopkins is 
ranked fifth, 

Other teammates felt the same 
elation. 

“Itwasa close game,” said Single- 
ton, “It validated the fact that we 
should be beating these teams.” 


‘Hopkins utilized a very close de-. 


The NBAS new 
“dothes 


fense in order to stay in the game. 

“We pressed hard on defenseand 
worked onstealing balls,” said Bates. 

Freshman goalie Chris Hutchens 
was also lauded for his role in the 
team’s victory. 

“Tn the first overtime, Hutchens 
had three critical saves. Ifhe hadn’t 
gotten them, the score could easily 
have been changed around,” said 
assistant coach Kai Sung, 

Themomentumandenergy from 
the first game carried into the week- 
end against Salem Internationaland 
Bucknell. 


For Salem _ International, 
Hopkins held the lead for the entire 
game. 


“We started offslow,” said Bates, 
“but in the second half we really 
pulled away.” 

Thegame started off with the Blue 
Jays leading after the first half. 
Hopkins had eight goals to Salem 
International’s four. 

Although the team let down their 

guard for a brief time in the fourth 
quarter, Hopkins emerged victori- 
ous by a score of 15-12. The scoring 
was led by sophomore Sean 
McCreery who had four goals, and 
junior David Strickland, who scored 
three times. 

Hopkins next played against ri- ~ 


_val Bucknell, Bucknell beat the Blue 


Jays earlier this season 7-5 at the 
Bucknell Invitational. Currently, 
Bucknell is ranked fourth in the 
CWPA and 17th in the nation. 
Athalftime, Hopkinshad thelead 
at 5-3, The Blue Jays kept this lead 
throughout the third quarter, but in 
the fourth quarter, Bucknell came 
back with four goals to tie the game 
at eight. 
With five seconds left in the 
game, McCreery scored to help seal 
the Hopkins victory. 
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BY SARAH RIVARD 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hopkins Cribs takes you behind the scenes and into the homes of the University’s 
administrators, faculty and staff. Recently, Mrs. Brody gave the News-Letter a tour of the 
Nichols House, in which she and President Brody reside. 

Few families can boast hosting Spring Fair's beer garden in their front yard, but Dr. 
and Mrs. Brody can. Hidden behind Gilman Hall between the Greenhouse and the 
Hopkins Club is the two-story, five-bedroom Georgian house that has been the Brodys; 
home since the fall of 1996. 

In 1958, then-President Milton S. Eisenhower asked the Board of Trustees for a 
house on campus where the president of the University could live. Thomas Nichols, a 
board member at the time, provided the money to build the home that would later bear 
hisname. When the Brodys decided to move into the house, Dr. Brody became only the 
third president to do so, following Milton S. Eisenhower and Lincoln Gordon. 

“Where we had gone to college, the president and his family had lived on campus. 
And it just seemed like a waste of the house here,” explained Mrs. Brody. “A trustee 
provided a local decorator, though there were plenty of things we didn’t agree on 
because we wanted it to be our home. We wanted it to feel like it was our home.” 

Before the Brodys moved into the Nichols house, it had been used by University 
departments to host parties, as well as to house University guests such as Oprah 
Winfrey and Boris Yeltsin. “Its just such a fun place to live,” said Mrs. Brody. “When we 
are here, there are just all kinds of people here all the time.” 

In the same manner as the White House, the Brodys have arranged their home in 
a way that divides work space from their own private home area. The kitchen, which 
Mrs. Brody refers to as “Grand Central Station,” is the dividing line. 

According to Mrs. Brody, living on campus does have its quirks. “Occasionally 
[students] will be walking around and doing funny things in the yard because they 
have no idea that we live here,” she said. 


BRENDAN SCHREIBER/NEWS-LETTER 
(Clockwise from top) — The Brodys keep 
their refridgerator stocked with Califor- 
nian wines, fresh fruit and beer. 


Fewcouples boast a photo of themselves 
with President George W. Bush in their 
study. 


Mrs. Brody keeps teapots that she has 
collected on her trips to Hopkins’ cam- 
pus in Nanjing, China, on replays in the 
dining room. 






BRENDAN SCHREIBER/NEWS- LETTER re areae da ~~ 
The Brodys rarely get the chance to havea private family meal. ree i enue ee : a ost ia 
However, when they do, they choose to eat in what Mrs. Brody 
refers to as “Grand Central Station,” as opposed to the larger 
dining room. 


LIVING ROOM 


Straight through the entranceway is a large, bright living room. Mrs. 
Brody used the help of decorators to furnish the room; however, there were 
some ideas she wasn’t so fond of. 

“One thing the decorators wanted was very elaborate draperies. So there 
was nothing in here for a couple of years because | totally rejected that. | like 
it light,” said Mrs. Brody. 

Even throughout the University side of the home, there are personal 
touches that have been added to the home. In the living room Dr. Brody's 
grand piano takes center stage. “If we are waiting for quests to arrive a lot of 
times, he will play. Or after quests leave he will play because we are already 
in there and sometimes there are still people running around, so we can't 
settle down to our own stuff,” said Mrs. Brody. 

The Brodys have found subtle ways of bringing aspects ofthe Universy 
into their home. A blue jay sculpture, a gift from Ralph S. O'Connor, adorns 
the mantle. On the wall opposite the grand pianoisa painting ofenlightened 
thinkers and musicians that was found in the basement of the Evergreen 
House. 

The mayor of Nanjing supplied Dr. Brody with a traditional Chinese 
welcome character. When guests arrive, the host turns it upside down so that 
it reads “Our home is blessed because you are here.” Mrs. Brody explained 
that neither herself nor Dr. Brody were aware of the tradition. “We had a 
Chinese family here and the woman said to me in broken English that it is 
upside down. So | turned it around.” . 

CONTINUED ON Pace B3 





_ BRENDAN SCHREIBER/NEWS-LETTER 
(Clockwise from top) — While waiting for 
guests toarrive, Dr. Brody canoften be found 
playing his grand piano in the living room. 


it This painting, found in the basement of the 
Evergreen House, depicts enlightened think- 
ers and artists over the centuries. 


Se eee Preferring a living room full of light, Mrs. 
Ri ie Se Brody rejected decorators’ plans for heavy 
drapes. By chance, she found the perfect fab- 
ric for the windows while on a trip to Italy. 
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Faith adds to college years 


rowing up, most 

people are exposed to 

religion in some way, 

shape or form — at 

tending church, put- 
ting up a tree at Christmas, becom- 
ing bar or bat mitzvah, fasting on 
Ramadan or just watching the Pope 
on TV. 

No matter what the level of expo- 
sure or observance, almost everyone 
adopts some sense of religious iden- 
tity, be it with a specific sect, denomi- 
nation or even a declaration that they 
lack religious belief. However, upon 
reaching the college years,we leave 
behind pir homes and all the respon- 
sibilityassociated 
with maintaining 
thelevel ofobser- 
vance, spiritual- 
ity and consis- 


SP PTS AE ESN 
Religion just might 


not be someone's 


home, increase their level of involve- 
ment and reach new levels of spiritu- 
ality and observance or discontinue 
all previous practices and cut religion 
almost completely out of their lives. 


MELISSA GRAN 
(GUEST COLUMN 





At Hopkins, those who choose 
to continue their religious life as ifat 
home fall comfortably into the mi- 
nority. These individuals, much like 
myself, attend 
services almost 
every week, ob- 
serve all holi- 
days to the best 


tency with which of their ability 
we were raised. and make a 
This in turn forte, whereas for pointto discon- 
forcesustoestab- nect themselves 
lish our own reli- others, spirituality for just long 
gious identity. enough each 

Upon arriv- plays —q daily role in week to feel part 
ing on campus of something 
and attempting larger than life. 


to establish an 


their campus lives. 


In my own 





identity, stu- 
dents are 
shocked by the reality that they 
don’t have a babysitter. No one is 
taking attendance at services, and 
their parents won’t ever know, or 
in many cases care, if they are reli- 
gious at all. 

They arenowpresented with three 


experience, 

classes, theswim 
team, internships, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, Greek life, parties and cheer- 
ingatsportingeventsjustisn’tenough. 
I am not saying that I am burdened 
with too much free time, because that 
couldn’t be farther from the truth; 
but, the activities are all just fillers, 
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none truly fulfilling. 

For me, that is where religion 
comes in. It is my opportunity to 
feel connected, not to ResNet or 
to the seat of my chair on C-level 
but to something greater, to a 
worldwide community and an- 
cient tradition. 

Being Jewish, I am already part 
of a universal minority, but on this 
campus, that minority is a thriving 
one. This fall, the rabbi at my home 
congregation made a point to say 
that it’s easy to be a Jew, but it’s 
much harder to be Jewish. I make a 
point to find time not every day, but 
just once a week, to do something 
actively Jewish. 

Thosewho choosetobecomemore 
actively religious during college are 
few and far between. It is seldom that 
individuals are willing to make the 
effort to learn something aside from 
the mechanisms of organic chemis- 
try, and in turn augment their exist- 
ence in this world. But still, some stu- 
dents find that religion is something 
worth making time for, planning not 
only for their political careersbut their 
reservations for eternity as well. 

Those who choose to dismiss reli- 
gion entirely use the reasoning skills 
that helped them to get into Hopkins 
to draw the conclusion that sleeping 
offa hangover orslipping down to the 
Inner Harbor for dinner is a much 
more efficient use of time than stand- 
inginaroom full of people they don’t 
know and mindlessly going through 
the motions of prayer. Religion slowly 
slips fromthe frontburnerto the back, 
and one’s own observance begins to 
deteriorate. 

However, many of these students 
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Sophomore Ruchi Pardikar dances at the 2004 Diwali Dhuamaaka Festival of the Lightsin the Rec. Center. 


Students find ways to worship 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTeR 


Don’t fear that your religion has 
to go to the wayside just because 
youarein college. No matter what 
your religious denomination, 
there are more than enough op- 


The Hindu student council 
aims to create a community for 
Hindu students and to foster an 
understanding of the religion for 
the community atlarge. The group 
has Geeta reading sessions, temple 
trips and discussions, all of which 
are open to everyone. One of the 


more social options for students 
to mix and mingle with Catholic 
students at Hopkins and in the 
surrounding area. 

The group is going ona trip to 
Gettysburg with Towson Univer- 
sity and is working on a series of 
theology discussion throughout 


the fall. 
If you are more interested in 
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find other, seemingly more meaning- 
ful ways to get involved. Instead of 


tions to be religiously active and 
become a part of the religious com- 


group’s biggest contributions to 
campus life comes annually dur- 
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attending church each week, they 
maketime for Hopkins Christian Ath- 
letes meetings or a Bible study group 


munity at Hopkins. 
Moreover, with all of the reli- 
gious denominations represented 


ing the Diwali Dhamaaka festival, 
or the “festival of lights.” 


music in relation to religion there 
has been an explosion of musical 


In years past, the group has groups on campus doing just that. 
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Hillel’s newly built Smokler Center is located on N. Charles Street. 





Bible Study Thursdays 8 a.m., 





ter Prayer Room 
Jumah Prayers, Friday 1:15 p.m., 


that meets on Tuesdays. Or maybe 
they aren’t interested in sitting 
through Shabbat services each week, 
but instead meet up for the delicious 
dinner at Hillel that follows. It might 


find time to pray five times a day but 
instead become active leaders in the 
Muslim Student Association (MSA). 

Thus, like all things, religion just 
might not be someone’s forte, 
whereas for others, spirituality plays 
a daily role in their campus lives. 

The most important thing for stu- 
dents is that they not be afraid to find 
thelevel ofobservance most comfort- 
able for them. They should experi- 
ment with different community cen- 
ters of worship, consult with the 
University Chaplain at the Interfaith 
Center for guidance or even go so far 
as to try a different religion all to- 
gether. Whatever it may be, it is my 
belief that it is to each their own. One 
can only find peace of mind in the 
religious identity of one’s own mak- 
ing. And in my tradition, I sign off 
with L’Shana Tovah — may you have 
a sweet, happy and healthy year. 





at Hopkins, there are more than 
enough opportunities to learn 
about other faiths. 

The Bunting-Meyerhoff Inter- 
faith Center is at the epicenter of 


» also be true that these 'students can’t: Hopkins: religious:lifet uit.is the 


main base of campus ministries 
and a gathering place for over 20 
religious organizations including 
Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim and 
Catholic student groups. 

The space serves as a religious 
meeting space and as a place to 
discuss faith and diversity. On 
any day of the week you might 
find Buddhist meditation, Bible 
study or a guest speaker of reli- 
gious significance. 

So many religions are repre- 
sented at Hopkins that it is really 
just a matter of finding the right 
organizations to fit your needs. 
The Johns Hopkins chapter of 
Hillel, centered in the Smokler 
Center, is the first Hillel building 
in Maryland. Hillel offers every- 
thing from Shabbat dinners to vol- 
unteer opportunities to guest 
speakers. 


transformed the Rec Center, cov- 
ering its steps with candals, and 
filling its interior with lights, cre- 
ating a very special feel for the big 
event. 


food, traditional Indian song, and 
various dance groups, including 
JOSH, participate in the extrava- 
ganza. And it isn’t just an event 
for Hindu students, as hundreds 
of students, parents and faculty 
enjoy this event each year. 

The Johns Hopkins Muslim As- 
sociation is both a religious and 
cultural organization. October is 
the month of Ramadan, and the 
group has numerous events 
planned. The group also recently 
co-sponsored a Kosher Chinese 
Iftar with Hillel in order to fostera 
dialogue between the two groups. 

The Catholic Community at 
Johns Hopkins, the Catholic stu- 
dent group, also has myriad op- 
tions for students with a back- 
ground in Catholicism. The group 
not only sponsors Bible study and 
Mass but also has a number of 
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Ketzev isa Jewish acappellagroup 
that sings in Hebrew, Yiddish and 
English. There is also a Christian 
a cappella group, Adoremus, and 
a gospel choir. 

v+ One of the benefits of having 
such a religiously diverse univer- 
sity are the many opportunities to 
learn about other religions and 
cultures. 

“Open Hands, Open Hearts,” 
which takes place in late Febru- 
ary, aims to raise awareness about 
religious faiths as well as to dis- 
cuss the issues that are facing reli- 
gion today. 

Events during last year’s “Open 
Hands, Open Hearts” series in- 
cluded a discussion of religion in 
the media with a writer from the 
Washington Post and an evening 
that explored the matrimonial cus- 
toms of those in various religions. 

Whatever your religion or sect, 
there is most likely a place to ex- 
plore your faith in ‘this commu- 
nity. It is just a matter of getting 
involved in a way that makes you 
feel comfortable. 





Interfaith Center Upper Level 
The Gathering, College paiva: a 2 F “ 
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sity. 
Within the 2005-2008 sample 


groups. 

While there are groups that 
show larger representation than 
others — of the polled student 
body 30.09 percent were Roman 
Catholic and 13.65 percent were 
Jewish — the spread of the many 
religions represented, such as 7.31 
percent Presbyterian USA, 2.02 
percent Buddhist, and 6.07 per- 
cent Hindu, is a testament to 
Hopkins’ diverse student body. 

Several on-campus organiza- 
tions and individuals, including the 
Interfaith Council, Campus Minis- 
tries, Campus Ministries Advisory 
Board and the University Chaplin, 
strive to celebrate Hopkins’ religious 
diversity through education, spon- 
sorship of programs and the cre- 
ation of a community of religious 
understanding. 


AL 


towards establishing a cooperative 
community spirit among religious 


composed of religious leaders as- 
sociated with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the Campus Ministries 
Advisory board. Facilitating reli- 
gious services in their respective 
faith, the ministries also work to- 
gether, like the Interfaith Council, 
to promote the strength of a reli- 
gious community at Hopkins. 
Aclear goal of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter is to establish awareness of reli- 
gious diversity in the Hopkins com- 
munity and beyond. The 
programming of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter reflects this goal. Biannually, the 
Interfaith Council hosts the Open 
Your Eyes banquet, which features 
a mix of several religious groups 
that are chosen to present their reli- 


» gious traditions. 


Another annual program spon- 
sored by the Interfaith Council, 





ursdays ys5:30 int Paul St. class, a poll of the distribution of groups on the Hopkins campus 
ae hig ee o oe ' tidpiins undergraduates by faith and to dispel the myths and mis- 
Seventh-day Adventist group —where2,915studentsout understandings others may hold 
Mantes Aca of 4,055 registered arerepresented about various religions, faiths and 
Service, 7 p.m. Fridays atthe In- _ —showsstudentsidentifyingwith belief systems.” 
: ane one of over 40 different faith-based The Campus Ministries are go Ae ; 


Campus Ministries, and student 
representatives from Hopkins reli- 
gious organizations, is “Open 
Hands Open Hearts: Exploring 
Faith Traditions.” This initiative 
will feature a series of programs to 
discuss topics of religion and faith. 

In addition, Hopkins students 
have numerous avenues available 
to them to become involved reli- 
giously on campus, including at- 
tending one of the over 20 services 
conducted by Campus Ministries 
or joining one of the many reli- 
giously affiliated student groups, 

Students themselves entertain 
varying perceptions of religious di- 
versity on campus. 

“I feel like there isno dominant 
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The Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith Center is a sanctuary for services, 


religious presence on campus,” 
said sophomore Cara Merriman. 
“And, if anything, there is more of 
a presence from the ‘minority’ re- 
ligions such as Buddhism and oth- 
ere.” ‘he 
Sophomore Carleigh Connell 
said, “I feel like Hopkins has a 
pretty diverse student body, and I 
think that maybe there is a reli- 
gious social culture that accom- 
panies some of these religious 
groups. For example, Hillel is re- 
ally big on campus. Even non- 
Jewish people go to Hillel because 
it’s fun. Overall, I’ve met a sur- 
prising number of religious stu- 
dents, but I wouldn’t describe the 
student body as highly religious.” 





in skipping require back flips, f 
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Student shows Hopkins the ropes. 


we Ory * 


-~BY STEPHANIE YU 
*THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lr ITER 


Whenever she decides to visit the 
Hopkins Athletic Center, it doesn’t 
take long for freshman Wren 
Haaland to get down to business. 


After swiping her J-Card, she walks 


briskly towards the basketball 
courts. 

Once she finds a suitable space, 
she efficiently unpacks the contents 
of her Nike athletic bag and lays out 
three coils of rope on the floor. Af- 


ter a brief contemplative pause, she 
*selects a white plasticjump rope and 


begins skipping innocently in the 
right-hand corner of the Rec. Cen- 
ter basketball court. 

Haaland starts out harmlessly 
enough. The way she jumps is 
reminiscent of the games carried 
out on grade school playgrounds, 
of white Keds on black asphalt and 
of carefree childhood innocence. 
But gradually, it’s noticeable that 
she has more than just a love for 
fifth grade recess antics. As 
‘Haaland jumps rhythmically, she 
throws inan occasional side swing, 
so quick that you would miss it by 
blinking. With further observa- 
tion, it’s noticeable that on some 
jumps, she stays off the ground 
longer. The rope hits the ground 
one, two or three times before her 
feet do. Basketball players on the 
adjacent court begin to stare curi- 
ously at Haaland, her rope nowa 
white blur, whirring around her 
-body with each swing. 

In addition to being a freshman 
at Hopkins, Wren Haalandisacom- 
petitive rope skipper. 

Despite its connotation of being a 
childhood pastime, the sport of com- 
petitive rope skipping is a reality. 
“When I tell people that [jump rope, 
they usually say “Oh, really? Do you 
say rhymes too?” said Haaland. “But 
once they see it, they know it’s an 
intense physical activity.” 

Rope skipping is very similar to 
gymnastics. Many of the complex 
maneuvers and expert-level tricks 






of the move  effi-. 
It in- 
-volves getting into a normal push 
~up stance, launching her body from 

the ground and pulling the rope out 
‘from underneath so she ends in an 

upright rope skipping position. For 
‘her routines, Haaland combines 
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COURTESY OF WREN HAALAND 


Freshman Wren Haaland competed in the World Championship Rope Skipping Competition last year. 


three to four intricate moves into 
one fluid motion. 

There are three main events in 
jump rope competitions — freestyle, 
speed and power. In freestyle, jump- 
ers must perform a 45 to 75 second 
routine. Judges grade on footwork, 
strength moves (like push ups), mul- 
tiple “unders” and rope releases. 
Freestyle can be split into single, part- 
ner and double-dutch categories. For 
speed competitions, jumpers mustsee 
how many revolutions they can fit 
into a one-minute interval (320 revo- 
lutionsis considereda good score). In 
power competitions, jumpers per- 
form as many triple-unders (three 
revolutions without touching the 
ground) astheycan. Haaland’srecord 
is 116 triple-unders. 


_. Currently, Haaland practices 
_ three to four days per week by the 


racquetball courts in the Athletic 
Center. She says she practiced more 
in her hometown of Chapel Hill, 
N.C., where she participated in 
SkipSations, a local jumping team. 
Over the past few years, they have 
won multiple awards on the re- 


gional, national and international 
level. 

As team captain, Haaland led 
SkipSations to many victories. This 
past year at the AAU Junior Olym- 
pics, Haalandandher partner, Anna 
Schimmelfing, received a gold 
medal for their synchronized per- 
formance. Last year, Haaland’steam 
traveled to Tallebudgera, Australia 
to compete in the World Champi- 
onships for rope skipping. 
SkipSations received a silver medal 
in the team category, narrowly los- 
ing the gold to a formidable Hun- 
garian team. 

“The Hungarian teams are in- 
credible,” said Haaland. “They train 
so much over there.” 

And Hungarianjumpropeteams 


ing a bigger international sport. 
Teams have popped up all over the 
United States as well as in many 
other countries including Germany 
and Taiwan. As part of SkipSations, 
Haaland has traveled everywhere 
from Belgium to Dollywood, Tenn. 


Mrs. Brody reveals her crib 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
‘Study 
Milton S. Eisenhower’s old liv- 
ing room was converted into the 
Brodys’ private study. Mrs. Brody 
-explained that the study has its own 
entrance from the outside of the 
-home. “There is a light outside the 
-door here. This was [Milton S. 
Eisenhower’s] separate entrance. 
Many people tell me about the days 
“when he left the light on and people 
could come in.” 
- Considered by the Brodys to bea 
part of their private living quarters, 
“the study houses their own books, 
‘pictures and sheet music. Included 
‘among the pictures is one of the 
Brodys with President Bush and wife 
Laura. 


_Dr. Brody’s Private Study 

- Although Dr. Brody has his of- 
-fice in Garland Hall, he has a room 
«in the Nichols House where he can 
sconduct work, as well as play. “This 


“Zis really private space,” said Mrs. 


“Brody. “One thing is that we both 
iget very busy all day. ... He does a 
ston of University stuff at night. He 
éworks in here all night.” 

£ Dr. Brody’s study also provides 
thim some escape from the univer- 
‘sity, as it houses a flight simulator in 
tone corner and a yoga mat on the 
“floor. Pictures of the Brody family 
_are scattered around the room. “Itis 
_always a mess of course,” com- 

mented Mrs. Brody. “He never has 
“the curtains open because of the re- 
-flections on all of the screens.” 
Upstairs 

Three bedrooms are found on 

the second level of the Nichols 
»House — one foreach of the Brodys’ 
-children and one for guests. Fol- 
‘lowing suit of many parents, the 
_Brodys have found additional uses 
_for their children’s bedrooms. “We 
-have two kids. When we moved in, 
they came around more. Now, they 
are both out of college,” said Mrs. 
,Brody. “Our son lives in Palo Alto, 
our daughter lives in London. They 


don’t come around very often, so 
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sometimes 
their rooms get 
stuff put in 
them.” 


Dining Room 

Adjacent to 
the kitchen on 
the first level of 
the house is a 
dining room 
that can seat 18 
people. “My 
feeling is that 
unless it is a bit 
of a personal 
thing you are 
doinghere, you 
might as well 
haveitina pub- 
lic place than 
make ituncomfortable in here,” said 
Mrs. Brody. 

Mrs. Brody enjoys doing the flo- 
ral arrangements for events because 
she likes being involved in planning 
the events held in the Nichols House. 
“T don’t want to be totally discon- 
nected from something going on in 
my house. When I do the flowers I 
make sure I have the guest list,” said 
Mrs, Brody. “It is my personal way 
of making it my party.” 

Along the mantle in the dining 
room isa collection of tea pots from 
China. “The little tea pots I’ve col- 
lected every time we go to the 
Nanjing Center,” said Mrs. Brody. 
“They are just sort of fun. I saw 
them over there and was fascinated 
by them.” 


Kitchen 

When the Brodys decided to 
move into the Nichols House, the 
University offered to include a per- 
sonal kitchen anda catering kitchen. 
The Brodys chose to have one 
kitchen serving both purposes. Mrs. 
Brody refers to the kitchen as 
“Grand Central Station” because 
“this is where decisions get made, 
messages get passed.” 

When eating at home, the Brodys 
dine in the kitchen, and Mrs. Brody 
generally does the cooking, “We have 
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Wendy Brody displays a treasured presidential gift 
given to the family by Security Director Skrodzki. 


so many meals for University func- 
tions that we don’t pay much atten- 
tion to our own,” said Mrs. Brody. 
“Because if we are home it means we 
need to get some work done tonight.” 

Both Brodys love coffee after liv- 
ing in Italy in the early 80s when Dr. 
Brody was on sabbatical. Since then 
they have started off each morning 
with a cup of cappuccino made in 
their espresso machine. “I always 
used to make it. Buthe likes to make 
it in the morning. He is a little more 
scientific about it,” said Mrs. Brody. 
“You know if I was in a hurry I 
might just put the milk in the cup 
and put the coffee on top. He is a 
purist about it.” 


Bedroom 

When the University renovated the 
house, they encountered problems 
since a Georgian house is symmetri- 
cal, makingit difficultto add on tojust 
one side. Instead of building out, the 
university built up, adding on a mas- 
ter bedroom over the garage. 

“T very rarely see an addition to 
the house that doesn’t wreck the 
house. But I think this was meant to 
be,” said Mrs. Brody. 

Unlike their collegestudentneigh- 
bors, the Brodys generally get to bed 
early and wake up early. “Weare usu- 
ally in bed by midnight,” she said. 








And in all the places she’s tray- 
eled, Haaland has noted that the 
sport of jump rope is steadily grow- 
ing. United States Amateur Jump 
Rope Federation (USAJRF) national 
competitions, which used to be 
quaint annual competitions, now 
take place at the Wide World of 
Sports Complex in Disneyworld. 
Jump rope techniques have also 
evolved since the early days of the 
sport. 

“You can always make up crazy 
tricks, especiallyifyou’rereallybrave,” | 
said Haaland. “Jump rope keeps get- 
ting more and more daring.” 

With newassisted aerials and fly- | 
ing acrobatics, routines are becom- | 
ing more than just mere rope tricks | 


| upon. Youbethe 


| more distracting 





— they, ,are-becoming stunts that, 


_are only asmall partoftheequation.';;seemsto-detygravity.oj ei)! hal 


~ Everyyear,ropeskippingisbecom- ‘As the players on the basketball Cee 


courts begin to wind down their 
games, dark patches of sweat form- 
ing on their backs, Haaland’s prac- 
tice is just beginning. Nowthatthere 
is a free racquetball court, she can 
train for her individual routine with 
a little more privacy. 

She stands in the middle of the 
white-walled room, skipping me- 
thodically, throwing in the occa- 
sional cross over and triple under. 
Passers-by take time out from their 
workout routines to watch Wren as 
her rope whips furiously around her 
arms and legs, her face twisted in 
determination and her feet levitat- 
ing off the ground. 
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Taking a road trip 


below the border 


t the annual sorority 
drinking game “Never 
Have I Ever,” I always 
wait for the same scene 
to play out: One sister 


| says, “Never have I ever given road 


head.” The usual suspects drink 
along with the tentative newbies. 


| Then we don’t have to wait long for 


the inevitable follow-up comment 
from some concerned sister, “What 
are you thinking? It’s dangerous!” 
For those not familiar with Road 
head, it is performing oral sex on the 


‘| (male) driver ofa car while he’s driv- 


ing. From last week’s legal quiz, oral 
sex, or more specifically, “taking the 
sexual organ of another” into your 
mouth is illegal in Maryland. Consid- 
ering that in many states it is illegal to 
use cell phones while driving, I’m 
thinking activities far more distract- 
ing to the driver 


the Jersey Turnpike offers. Ifa park- 
ing garage is your style, go for it, al- 
though watch out for security cam- 
eras — garage staff get pretty bored 
and are always on the lookout for 
some good entertainment 
If Road head is just one of those 
things you feel the need to mark off 
on your “to do” list before gradua- 
tion, there are right and wrong ways 
to go about it. : 
Although there seem to be few en- 
tertainment options when you're 
stuck in traffic, you may want to think 
twice before defaulting to Road head. 
For one, you'll end up providing en- 
tertainmenttonearbycars. Rightnow, 
alot of guys reading this are thinking, 
“Eh, we can still pull it off.” Yes, you 
might be able to fool the people in the 
car next to you, but there’s a reason 
truckers love their privileged, high 
vantage point. How 





are also frowned 
judge: Which is 


— talking on the 
phone or a part- 
ner practicing 
her joystick 
skills? 

From a rela- 
tively sketchy 
source, http:// 
www.iloveroad 
head.com (used 
only for research 
purposes) I 
found out some 
other facts: there 
are about 4,600 
accidentsinvolv- 
ing “men who 
are distracted from driving bywomen 
playing with their hand-held devices.” 
Considering that 4,600 per day works 
out to something like 20 percent ofall 


| accidents in some states, even while 


that statistic’s probably not accurate, 
it is amusing to consider. 

The case against Road head is 
pretty straightforward. You can sum 
‘arguments as my one friend 






skanky.” ’'vealsoheard thecomplaint 
that it’s a one-sided pleasure. (Guys 
reciprocating the favor just gets more 
dangerous.) As one guy friend also 
pointed out, on the spectrum of oral 
sex, Road head isn’t that great. Guys 
often don’t have enough blood to go 
around so both brain and groin re- 
gion operate on 50 percent capacity. 
Ifyou’relooking forthesame “flash 
the nearby trucker” thrill without the 
fear ofa trafficaccident, thereare other 
ways you can get your kicks. First, 
consider a stationary car. I know it’s 
not quite as good of a story but you 
can take your car to any place you 
want. This gives you better views than 
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1g, “It’s dangerous and — 


do you feel about 
one of them watch- 
ing? 

If you do feel the 
need for speed, con- 
sider your timing. 
Notanyroadwilldo. 
Like many things in 
life, it’s about width. 
Try to pick a road 
with at least two 
lanes ona slow traf- 
fic day. Think Sun- 
day morning, when 
everyone else is 
asleep or at church. 
A wider road will 
giveyoumoreroom 
to swervesomewhat 
safely. 

Truthfully, you 
should pull over. We all know a fi- 
nal body twitch afflicts some guys, 
which will make keeping a steady 
foot on the accelerator difficult or 
impossible. Trust me, your experi- 
ence will still count and you can tell 
the story of how you got Road head 
even if you pull over. Essentially 

you're ensuring you and your. car 
survive to get credit for it: 
- If something does happen 
though, don’ttry to rely on the Road 
head defense. In Connecticut, a 
woman was charged with man- 
slaughter after an accident where 
the man in her car and the other 
driver were killed. Her defense? She 
couldn’t have been driving, she was 
practicing her manual shifting on 
the driver. Her attorney submitted 
into evidence that her companion 
was found near the site of the crash 
with his pants around his ankles. 
AlthoughT’Illet you decide the mer- 
its of the case, just think about if 
you’d want to pull this out in court. 

Answers to last week’s quiz: 1: d; 2: 

d; 3: c; 4: b; 5: b; 6: G 7: All; 8: b; 9: b 





A futile quest for pretty boys 


here have all 

the hot boys 

gone? That’s 

right. ’m asking 

because it seems 
like they have all disappeared. 

Iknow they’ re out there — at the 
beginning of the year, there were 
bunches of them wandering around 
the Hopkins campus. Yes, righthere 
at Hopkins, there were cute guys 
wearing nice clothes, walking 
around freshly showered and clean- 
shaven. 

They brightened up the lunch 
scene at Levering and provided an 
extra incentive to get to class early 
enough to get a seat with a view. 
Seemingly always en route either to 
or from the gym, they often re-en- 
acted the famous beach volleyball 
scene from the early Tom Cruise 
movie Top Gun when they played 
Frisbee on the quads and displayed 
their perfectly toned six-pack abs 
on the Beach. 

Andthen, something horriblehap- 
pened. Thehotboysvanished. Hordes 
of fuzzy, sweatpants-wearingreplace- _ 
ments appeared, still donning their 
squeaky shower shoes and smelling 
like Febreeze. They now live in their 
hoodies and despise belts, cologne 
and any form of physical activity not 
involving a Playstation. 

_ Gentlemen, please come back. 
The girls here miss you. Honestly, 
we do. We’re doing our part — at’ 
the crack of dawn and in the freez- 
ing rain, the lovely ladies of Hopkins 
trek across campus in murderously 
cute shoes and drafty little skirts. 
Nine times out of ten, we wash, dry 

_and coordinate our outfits. We go 


| to the gym whether we feel like it or 


not, and we even put on deodorant 
before we go. 

Granted, thisisn’t all for you. We 
girls are generally far more aware of 
our fabulousness than guys, and we 
enjoy grooming ourselves for the 
most part. We probably dress mostly 
toimpresseach other, sinceyouboys 
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usually don’t appreciate our fash- 
ion genius. But, let’s face it, none of 
us enjoys shaving our legs, yet we do 
it anyway. The majority of our mo- 
tivation for working out might origi- 
nate in our desire to eat whatever 
strikes our fancy, but don’t act like 
you don’t enjoy the results just as 
much as we do. 

And how have we been rewarded 
for our efforts? All the hot men of 
Hopkins have run away from 
Homewood, and now we have buta 
few joys left to hold us over. 

There’s Charlie, the gorgeous yoga 
instructor at the Rec. Center (who 

teaches threetimesaweek), 
Let’s not forget those adorable All- 


Nighters, with their smooth serenad- 
ing and oh-so-sexy suspenders. And 
of course, there are the rugged 
outdoorsmen of the Hopkins Out- 
doors Club — they can canoe, climb, 
kayak, ski and do who knows what 
else out there in the wilderness. 

Andat Alpha Phi’s King of Hearts 
fundraising event, the fraternities 
bring their hot guys out of captivity, 
cruelly show them off and then lock 
them back up again. Similar teasers 
occurred at the Career Fair a few 
weeks ago, when the male popula- 
tion of Hopkins apparently felt like 
dusting off their hotness and taking 
it out for a spin. 

It’s a shame that the rare profes- 
sional event is the only thing that can 
get you guys to prove that you all own 
suits, ties, cologne and non-athletic, 
non-flip-flop, actually nice shoes. Yet 
average day after average day, youstill 
wear sweatpants. That’s just not go- 
ing to cut it anymore, 

The girls are starving for some eye 
candy, andit’stimeforyoufinegentle- 
men to make a contribution. I, for 
one, am sick and tired of looking for- 
ward to drooling over the Midship- 
men from the Naval Academy at the 
airport this Thanksgiving. 

I’ve also had my fill of watching 
Desperate Housewives and of wait- 
ing for close-ups of Tom Brady 
during Patriots games in order to 
feed my appetite for hot men — 
especially when there are hot men 
right here at Hopkins, but they’re 
just too damn lazy to make an ap-- 
pearance, (MPC i i 

So, gentlemen, please accept this 
plea for your speedy return. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 of us are waiting 
for you with hungry eyes. 
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Steps to take in the aftermath of rape 


This is the first installment of a 
series of articles dealing with sexual 
assault on college campuses. 

It is intended to promote aware- 
ness of the issues surrounding sexual 
assault as well as shed new light on 
old myths and conceptions surround- 
ing the issue. It will also provide re- 
sources on how to deal with assault 
should it occur. 

Future articles will deal with a 
variety of other aspects of the issue. 


It’s every girl’s worst nightmare. 
Through a terrible chain of events, 
she has been sexually assaulted. Her 
mind might be racing with thou- 
sands of thoughts, or she may feel 
emotionally numb. 

She might rush toatrusted friend 
for support, or she might never to 
utter a single word about it to any- 
one. She’s afraid, she’s angry, she 
feels guilty, she’s upset. 

Each victim of rape reacts to the 
trauma in a personal manner, but 
one thing holds true — it is in her 
best physical and psychological in- 
terest to seek immediate medical 
help and to receive professional 
counseling.In the moments after the 
sexual assault, the victim must go to 
a safe place and should call for help. 
Campus security can be reached at 
(410) 516-7777. 

It’s a good idea to have this 
number programmed into your 
cell phone — itlooks pretty simple 
now, but forgetfulness may result 
in a panicked situation. The dis- 
patcher will send help and can pro- 
vide the victim with any informa- 
tion specific to the situation at 


hand. 

Though the victim’s first instinct 
may be to take a shower, she should 
wait to do so until after receiving 
medical treatment. 

“Don’t shower, in order to retain 
as much evidence as possible,” said 
Barbara Gwinn, associate director 
of the Center for Health Education 
and Wellness (CHEW), “although 
showering is probably what most 
victims want to do immediately, to 
cleanse and to get rid of the revolt- 
ing feelings.” 

Also, make sure to preserve 
clothing items or anything else that 
may provide evidence. 

Whether or not to undergo a fo- 
rensic medical examination isa very 
difficult decision that the individual 
must make over a short period of 
time, Gwinn said. 

If the victim chooses to have a 
forensic exam to be used as legal 
evidence, she should contact the 
authorities and get an exam at a fa- 
cility that has the means to adminis- 
ter a forensic exam — the closest 
ones to campus are Mercy Hospital 
or GBMC., 

Mary Pearre, CRNP, a nurse 
practitioner at the Student Health 
and Wellness Center, also encour- 
ages victims to go to Mercy Hospital 
because the hospital personnel treat 
sexual assaults on a very regular ba- 
sis, and the hospital is equipped to 
comprehensively handle the foren- 
sic exam. 

But, she adds, victims often do 
not wish to become involved in the 
forensic aspect. For Hopkins stu- 
dents, this is where the resources at 
the Student Health and Wellness 
Center come into play. Health and 
Wellness provides a medical exam, 


SELF-DEFENSE TECHNIQUES 
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“Remember that these manuevers should only be used in emergency 
- situations, as they can cause bodily harm. —Graphicsby Matt Hansen 


Would you stop to give 
someone directions? 


If you were walking that way, 
would you guide them? 
What if it was out of your way? 


Two miles. 
‘Two thousand miles. 


Would you travel that far to 


teach someone? 


To learn something yoursel? 


Come to an information session to 
learn about the Peace Corps. 


Peace C >8. 
Life is 


- edge. Self-defense classes taught by accredited instructors allow 


_|. to the patient, as a precautionary 


The following maneuvers are not designed to be comprehensive or 
100 percent effective in every situation; they are, however, tested 
procedures that might push the odds in your favor during a violent or . 
uncertain confrontation. Nevertheless, self-defense tips should be aug- 
mented with some form of training. 

There are several methods for students to acquire self-defense knowl- 


Stu- 





do} 


When an attacker seizes your arm with both 
hands, bring your free hand around and bend 
back the thumb. The thumb part of the grip is the 
weakest, and will force at least one of the attacker's 
hands to release, allowing you to slide your arm 
free. The thumb can be brought back to break. 


If you are picked up off your feet by an attacker, 
sharply push the flat of your palm against the 
attacker’s chin. This will force the head back and, 
with sufficient strength, cause them to lose bal- 
ance. When they stumble back, either kick loose 
or repeat the motion until the grip loosens. 


If an attacker is approaching at fast speed, bring 
your hand forward in a flat angular striking po- 
sition with your thumb held out at a sharp angle. 
Direct your blows toward the eyes, which will 
drive your attacker backward. The sensitive ar- 
eas around the nose, mouth and ears also work. 


Do not kick with the toes or the forward part of 

the foot; these blows are easily evaded and allow 

the ankle or foot to be caught in a grasp. Instead, 

angle your body sideways and kick downwards, 
_ with the outer part of the foot aiming at a slight 
angle upwards. This will cause the foot to land 
_ stronger blows that can potentially imobilize. — 
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Hopkins Security offers immediate assistance in the event of assault. 


without any handling of the foren- 
sic and legal aspects of the sexual 
assault. 

“Our main goal is to make sure 
[the victim] isn’t physically in- 
jured,” said Pearre. “Our role here 
is to lookat the individuals and make 
sure they aren tinjured. Then we do 
preventative maintenance and take 
care of lab work.” 

At the exam, Pearre says to ex- 
pect everything that a regular gyne- 
cological check-up exam entails, 
with extra attention to details that a 
sexual assault can affect and inju- 
ries resulting from the assault. 

After a basic exam, if there ap- 
pear to be any extremely traumatic 
injuries, such as bodily harm result- 
ing from an attack or any type of 
internal damage, Pearre says that 
the patient will be sent to a nearby 
hospital. 

The Health and Wellness Center 
will test the patient for Sexually 
Transmitted Diseases (STDs) dur- 
ing a pelvic exam. 

Tests for gonorrhea and chlamy- 
dia are administered, and a blood 
sample is taken to check for syphi- 
lis, HIV and Hepatitis C. Medica- 
tion for several STDs is also offered 


measure. 

In recent years, the Health and 
Wellness Center started to offer a 
somewhat controversial and very in- 
tensive HIV therapy, at the patient’s 
discretion. 

Basically, within 72 hours of the 
assault, the patient needs to make the 
very weighty decision of whether or 
not to take two or three (depending 
onwhich HIV therapyis chosen) pre- 
ventative medications per day. 

It’s rather pricey and the medi- 
cations have numerous side ef- 
fects, but the treatment is an op- 
tion available to the patient, if 
deemed necessary. The patient can 
also receive a series of HIV tests 
over the course ofa year, to ensure 
continued health. 

Inaddition to taking care of STD 


concerns, Health and Wellness also | 


gives the patient a baseline preg- 
nancy test and offers the patient the 
option of taking emergency contra- 
ception, either the “Morning After” 
pill or Plan B Emergency Contra- 
ception. Ifthe patient doesnot men- 
struate within three to four weeks, 
another pregnancy test will be ad- 
ministered. 

After the entire physical exami- 
nation is finished, the staff at Health 
and Wellness will provide the pa- 
tient with information and re- 
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path to emotional recovery. 

If the victim needs someone to 
speak to at any point in the after- 
math of the sexual assault, there’s a 
member of the Counseling Center 
on call 24 hours a day (the counse- 
lor can be reached by calling cam- 
pus security). 

If the victim would prefer to 
speak with a peer instead of a pro- 
fessional, he or she can contact the 
Sexual Assault Response Unit 
(SARU) at (410) 516-7887.SARU is 
a student group that is a confiden- 
tial source of help through which a 
trained member can be reached at 
any time. 

SARU dispatchers provide any- 
thing from a list of resources for 
sexual assault victims to answers to 
general questions about sexual as- 
sault toa sympathetic ear to listen to 
the victim’s concerns. 

The director of SARU is senior 
Jami Hadelman, who emphasizes 
the importance of reaching out for 
help, both in the form of medical 
care and in contacting various re- 
sources such as SARU or the Coun- 
seling Center. 

“People puta bad name on being 
a ec 2. 







“You cannot be afraid to talk be- 
cause something serious happened 
to you — you're a victim.” 
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| Weed tours the country teaching ba- 


| sic self-defense and simple ways to 
| avoidproblemsbeforetheyevenstart. 
sources to help start the important | 
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BY JESSICA BEATON 


Tue JouNns HopkKINsS News-Letter 


Every two and a half minutes, 
somewhere in America, someone 1s 
sexually assaulted. Statistics like 
| these make it difficult not to be 
| afraid, but few realize that there are 
small things they can do to help en- 
sure that people do not become a 
| part of these statistics. : 
Erin Weed experienced the loss of 
| a friend after a sexual assault. After 
internalizing her fear, she bounced 





| | back and she had to “learn how to 


kick a guy’s ass ten different ways in 
order to live in the world again.” Her 
interest in self-defense and her desire 
to educate others about protecting 


| | themselvesled Weed to start an orga- 


nization called Girls Fight Back. Now 


According to Weed, some of the 
things that make women the least 
safe are their habits that are often 


| adopted in risky situations. The first 
| advice everyone hears about safety 


is not to walk alone in the dark — at 
some point, everyone will have to 
walk alone at night. It will never be 
a first choice, but it will happen, so 


| everyone needs to know what to do 


to make that walk as safe as possible. 
Often when leaving MSE, you can 





inflic 


see people reaching for their phones 
— not to call a shuttle, but to talk to 
someone on their walk home to keep 
them safe. When talking on the phone 
toa friend you feel safer, but actually 
you could be putting yourself at 
greater risk. While you’re on you 
phone you are actually making your- 
self an easier target. 

When on the phone it’s more 
difficult to hear the subtle noises 
around you and to tell when some- 
one is getting closer to you. Also, 
you are thinking of your conversa- 
tion instead of changes in your sur- 


| roundings. Instead, put your phone 


to good use and just keep it in your 
hand. If you feel threatened it’s 
handy to call 911, and if need be it 


giving you time to get away. 





Another great weapon everyone 
carries on them? Keys. Many people 





Staying safe while 
walking home alone 


think that the right way to use keys to 
defend themselves is employing the 
“brass knuckle” approach — one be- 
tween every finger. This can actually 
be more dangerous for you if they are 
turned the wrong way and go into 
your hand. Instead just grab one key 
or item on your keychain and then 
use the rest to hit someone with. This 
way the keys won’t come back at you 
and are still a very effective weapon. 

To avoid getting into a potentially 
dangerous situation in the first place, 
stick with the basics — walk on 
crowded or patrolled streets with suf- 
ficient lighting. One of the main ben- 
efits of lit streets at night are the shad- 
ows those lights create. A shadow can 
announcesomeone’spresencebefore 
they get there. While walking, peri- 
odically look at the ground (and 
around you) and check to see ifsome- 
oneelseisaround. Also when alone or 
in group — although be aware of 
parked cars as hiding places — it will 
be safer to walk on the street side of 
the sidewalk. 

Also, try and walk sans head- 
phones and keep your hands out of 
your pockets. Although thesearesmall 
things, they make you look like that 
muchharderofatarget, and that could 
make all the difference. 

Finally, before you have to walk 
down the street alone, take other ba- 
sicmeasures to ensurethat you 'rehard 
totrackdown. Howmany peoplehave 
their address or apartment number of 
the the Facebook? Take it off. Your 
friends already know where you live 
and can call to askif they forgot. Also, 
Google yourself and check to see ifby 
using your phone number, someone 
can find your address. 

Go to http://www.google.comand 
type in your phone number without 
any other punctuation (e.g: 
4105558910). If you’re listed, your 
phonebook listing will come up, as 
will the Google map with your ad- 
dress. Whatever service it’s listed 
under will give you the option of 
filling out a simple form online to 
de-list your number. Do it. 

All of these things seem simple 
enough but they could preventa situ- 

ion before it e arts. Erin Weed 
heres no advice you can give 
that will hold true to all situations, but 
the best thing anyone can-do is “be 
prepared” to avoid being a victim. 


me 












Capoeira mixes dance, defense 


BY SONG-YI LEE 
THE JoHNsS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Capoeira? What? The word itself 
seems to intimidate many (tip: sim- 
ply sound out each syllable, 
cap-o-ei-ra). Yet there’s no better 
introduction to what the word truly 
means than through one of 
Hopkins’ lesser-known yet exciting 
groups. 

Capoeira is an Afro-Brazilian 
martial art first developed by the 
slaves in Brazil more than 400 years 
ago asa way to fight back against the 
colonists. Its movements strongly 
resembled a dance to disguise the 
fact that it was a martial art from 
their masters. 

Today, capoeira is practiced all 
over the world. Similar to other 
martial arts, there are capoeira acad- 
emies. And while there are not any 
competitions per se, during ceremo- 
nies called batizado (a “baptism”), 
a capoeirista is awarded a colored 
cord belt to signify his or her level. 
Capoeira comes in two main styles: 
Angola and Regional (pronounced 
‘heh-jeeh-oh-nahl’). 

Capoeira Angola tends to be 
slower and ritualistic, the one that 
most resembles an art and dance 
form of the two. Meanwhile, 
Capoeira Regional incorporates 
more upbeat acrobatic movements 
and is more of a martial art. 

Gillian Goldman, a Hopkins 
graduate, brought capoeira to JHU 
several years ago during her senior 
year and began teaching classes. 
After Goldman graduated, two of 
her former students, Tom McBride 
and Felipe Duarte, started the stu- 
dent group on campus. 

Now, the capoeira club includes 
a variety of members, including un- 
dergraduates, graduates and people 
from the surrounding community 
as well. Classes are held throughout 
the week at both the Recreation Cen- 
ter and the Mattin Center Dance 
Studio and are offered for begin- 
ners and more advanced 
capoeiristas. 

In addition to these classes on 
campus, many members are also a 
part of Mestre Curisco Capoeira, a 
capoeira academy in Washington, 
D.C. On Sundays, members go to 
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A capoeira manuever is captured in the mirrors of the Mattin Center. 


batizado ceremonies. In addition, 
instructors from the academy come 
twice a week to campus. 

A typical open practice in the 
Mattin Center leads off with group 
stretching. After more stretches, 
push-ups and crunches, their in- 
structor lead the group with drills. 
As the hour progressed, the in- 
structor demonstrated more and 
more complicated routines by 
adding various kicks to the front 
and back, cartwheels and other 
moves that resemble a sort of 
break-dancing. 

Next, everyone stood in a circle 
(called a roda) and clapped to the 
beat of accompanying capoeira 
music to begin a “game.” During a 
game, two capoeiristas foughtin the 
center of the circle, timing their 
movements and their speed to the 
music. 

While this practice used re- 
corded music, a game would ordi- 
narily use live instruments — in par- 
ticular the berimbau, a bow-shaped 
string-percussion instrument — to 
direct the rhythm. 

Each member had his or her 
chance to enter the ring and spar; as 
one capoeirista moved to enter the 


game, he or she would seamlessly . 


take the place of the someone al- 
ready fighting in the center. It was 
during the game, especially between 
two skilled capoeiristas, that the flu- 
idity and the dance-like element of 
this martial art became apparent. 
Tom McBride, the president of 


D.C. together to train and attend © the JHU Capoeira group and one of 


its founding members, expressed his 
enthusiasm for capoeira: “Capoeira 
brings balance to my life. It started 
off as a fun way to work out, but has 
transformed into a medium for self- 
expression and self-discovery. To- 
day, I can’t imagine my life without 
capoeira — it has been exciting to 
see it grow on the Hopkins campus 
and within the Baltimore commu- 
nity.” 

For Netta Gurari, a graduate stu- 
dent at JHU, these capoeira classes 
help herto de-stress: “I always know 
that no matter how bad or stressful 
of a day I have, I will have several 
hours of fun at the class and will be 
refreshed and motivated once 
again.” 

Noelani Gonzalez,a sophomore, 
has wanted to take capoeira since 
she was very little and took the op- 
portunity when she came to 
Hopkins last year. She says, “It is a 
really good group; we're all friends 
and you form strong friendships. 
Everybody helps each other. And 
it’s a good exercise!” _ 

Classes are held on Tuesdays at 
6:30 to 8 p.m. and 7:30 to 9:30 p.m.; 
Wednesdays from 6 to 8 p.m.; Thurs- 
days from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., and Sat- 
urdays from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m.. 

Come watch the group perform 
either during the Closing Ceremo- 
nies of Latino Heritage Month on 
Oct. 29 in the Glass Pavilion or dur- 
ing Culturefest on Nov. 12. Foreven 
more information, go to the group’s 
website at http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~capoeira, 
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OPEN YOUR EYES! 














A DINNER PROMOTING KNOWLEDGE AND 
UNDERSTANDING OF OTHERS BELIEFS. 


Fatt Topic: “WHAT IS THE DEAL WITH “THAT 
TENT THING” AND WHY ARE PEOPLE EATING IN IT?” 





You are cordially invited to come and learn | 
reabout the Jewish holy days and the origins — 
of the Sukka, “that tent thing”. 


THE DINNER IS FREE AND KOSHER. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 23, ZOOS aT 6pm 


AT THE BUNTING MEYERHOFF INTERFAITH 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE CENTER 











SPONSORED BY: THE JHU INTERFAITH COUN- 


cit, JSA/ HILLEL AND CAMPUS MINISTRIES 
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Rocktoberfest at Hopkins 


A fledgling WJHU hosts local bands to boost their following 


BY JUSTIN OREN 


THE JoOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


College radio is known for ob- 
scure, cutting edge music, 
unprofessionally rambling DJs, 
and buzzing hours of dead air, but 
Hopkins’ very own radio station, 
WJHU, is trying to be something 
more. Though the modest Internet 
broadcast-only station experi- 
ences more than its share of tech- 
nical difficulties, lapses in pro- 
gramming and “casual” DJ 
performances, the student-run 
club aspires to become a viable 
force in the oft-maligned Hopkins 
arts scene. 

Student radio at Hopkins is not 
a new thing, even though its most 
recent conception has only existed 
since 2002. According to http:// 
www.wjhuradio.com, some sort of 
radio broadcast on campus has 
been happening since the 1940s. 

Hopkins radio metamor- 


phosed from an AMR basement 
project into a major market FM 
station over a period of years, forc- 
ing the administration to take con- 
trol away from Hopkins students 


and filling their spots with paid 
professionals. Unsatisfied about 
losing their radio station, insur- 
gent students started another sta- 
tion in the early 90s. 

Working with a shoestring bud- 
get, WHSR, Hopkins Student Ra- 
dio, faced technical problems and 
ultimately hung up the headphones 
in 2000. Two years later, through 
the harnessing of the incredible 
power of the information super- 
highway, WJHU was reborn as the 
latest incarnation ofa grassroots stu- 
dent radio station. 

This past Sunday, the fledgling 
organization staged Rocktoberfest, a 
live outdoor concert featuring artists 
affiliated with the University commu- 
nity. Included in the festivities were 
Hopkins funk favorites DEFAWNK, 
local fusion folk band Jayakar and 
several other acts featuring Hopkins 
students and members of the WJHU 
staff. 

The show began with Lights 
Out, an acoustic project of radio 
staffers Jake Dalpiaz and Bill 
Gostic. They were followed by the 
classic rock inflected band, Tartar 
Control, who burned through the 
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Sophomore William Chang of Red Sapphire rocks onthe Gilmansteps. 





High Zero abounds 
with unique music 


BY STEPHANIE YU 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Before the start of the third act 
on the third day of the High Zero 
festival, four people stood on the 
stage. On the far left was Peter 
Jacquemyn of Brakel, Belgium 
who leaned against his towering 
double bass. Next to him stood 
LaDonna Smith, a violinist from 
Birmingham wearing maroon 
parachute pants and looking be- 
nevolent enough to be a friendly 
old neighbor. 

After Smith came Baltimore 
native Che Davis, a man with long 
dreadlocks clothed in a simple 
green T-shirt. And finally, choos- 
ing to sit rather than stand, was C. 
Spencer Yeh, hunched over his 
violin as if he and his instrument 
were the last two thingsleft on 
earth. ; 

The set began almost unexpect- 
edly, with Smith, Yeh and 
Jacquemyn picking at the strings 

_of their instruments, creating a sea 
of piquant notes and scratches. As 
the strings begin to growl and 
screech at each other, Davis blew 
into a crooked metal drainpipe, 


which produced a haunting dead _ 


air noise, like the sound of tension 
wires in the summertime. The 
noise tied all the petulant voices 
together in a writhing quartet that 

seemed to burst at the seams. 
‘The rest of the set followed a 
violent course of heaves and sighs 
and hyperventilations. In one 
‘moment, the string section began 
the next, they were caressing 
% apologetic graces. When 
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ipping apart its instruments and 


Smith began howling along with 
her violin, it was not an intru- 
sion—rather, it seemed like the 
natural thing to do. Her screams 
became another element in the 
twisting, spiraling mess convuls- 
ing together and against itself at 
the same time. The audience 
watched music grow and unfold 
from seeds that were erratically 
sown by the performers. 

The term “experimental music” 
has always carried its fair share of 
hesitations and connotations of 
being grating, glitchy and alto- 
gether unappealing. 

Stereotypical improv artists are 
often portrayed as very colorful, 
very unkempt people who make 
music by sawing a violin bow 
around the edge ofa drum cymbal 
or playing a trumpet through a 
balloon. While that may seem too 
esoteric for most, any form of ex- 
perimental music becomes imme- 
diately accessible to anyone with 
an open and eager mind. 

For four days of the year, the 
High Zero festival invades the Bal- 
timore Theater Project, present- 
ing a showcase of local and inter- 
national artists joining forces to 
create improvised music and em- 
brace their love for creative noise. 

The first High Zero festival was 
held in 1999, manned by John 
Berdnt and Stewart Mostofsky un- 
der a group of Baltimore artists 
called the Red Room Collective. 
Now in its seventh year, it has be- 
come one of the biggest experi- 
mental music festivals in the na- 


tion, drawing some of the most 


revered artists from all over the 
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tranquil autumn day with excel- 
lent guitar work and old-fashioned 
rocking and rolling. 

Jayakar, a non-Hopkins band 
save for Peabody student and 
drummer Shareef Taher, took the 
stage shortly after and fired up the 
small crowd with their well- 
wrought jams and smooth melo- 
dies. 

DEFAWNK, known for their un- 
impeachable musicianship and 
danceable tunes, integrated the vo- 
cal stylings of Milton Russell, a JHU 
shuttle driver whom keyboardist 
Paul Angelini discovered while 
hitching a ride. He propelled 
through songs such as Stevie 
Wonder’s “Superstition” and James 
Brown’s “I Feel Good.” The band 
also debuted a new original song 
entitled “Chop Shop.” 

The four-hour mini-festival was 
concluded by a non-student solo 
acoustic artist, Anilrock. Anilrock 
is known for his performances in 
local bars and clubs. 

Conceived as a visible public ef- 
fort to redefine the image and role 
of WJHU, Rocktoberfest is only one 
of the first steps according to 
station’s assistant manager, sopho- 
more Dalpiaz. In fact, the show was 
merely a call to arms. 

“Rocktoberfest was a try-out to 
see who is around and who is good 
enough to geton the radio,” Dalpiaz 
said. 

The station plans to record per- 
formances by Hopkins bands ina 
location like the Mattin Center and 
broadcast them live through the 
station’s Internet stream. 

Sucha program would not only 
provide another venue for per- 
formers but would ideally lend 
some cohesiveness to the musical 
community at the University — 
allowing those interested to 
sample bands they may have only 
heard in passing. — 






list for the concert series include 
Jayakar, DEFAWNK and Anthony 
Blaha and the Goodfellows, with 
more to come as the project ad- 
vances. Once implemented, the sta- 
tion will attempt to showcase a band 
once a month. 

In addition to merely broad- 
casting, there are plans for infor- 
mal connections with bands 
through publishing and sound 
equipment work. 

“DEFAWNK have a bunch of 





BY LIZ ELDRIDGE 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Cat Power is Chan Marshall, a 
young woman who has released five 
LPs of increasingly folk-influenced 
lo-fi, bluesy rock since 1996. The 
Greatest is her fourth album from 
Matador Records and her first stu- 
dio album since 2003’s formidable 
You Are Free. Recorded in Mem- 
phis with such musicians as Jim 
Spake and Teenie Hodges, it will be 
released in early 2006. 

Asrecorded, her songsare haunt- 
ingand visceral, imbued witha quiv- 
ering vulnerability in the weary yet 
powerful quality of her voice and 
thealmost minimalist restraint with 
which she handles her piano and 
guitar. 

The plain intimacy of her lyr- 
ics, the very simplicity of her gen- 
eral approach, was mirrored by 
the setting of her show at the 
Ottobar on Oct.13 — she was 
backed not by a band, but by red 
Christmas lights, and shared the 
stage only with her two instru- 
ments. 

The stripped-down quality of 
her records was taken even fur- 
ther, forgoing the buzz, distortion 
and other instrumentation 
(drums, strings, brass, back-up 
vocals) found on her albums for a 
sound that was even more soli- 
tary, naked and often stark. 

Of course, music is not the only 
reason that so many people 
squeezed (rather uncomfortably, 
I might add) into the Ottobar to 
witness her sold-out show. If Chan 
Marshall is well-known for her al- 
bums, especially The Covers 
Record and You Are Free, she is 
also notorious for her stage per- 
sona. 

She has broken down into tears, 
into angry accusations and gener- 
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60 listeners depen 


Peabody students Alex Meke! 


new songs that they say the} 
play until they go on the radio 
going to lay these down on< 
hand them out at a big radi 
party,” Dalpiaz said. 

Also on the platter is a night 
stand-up comedy and m 
formances to be held at | 
Great Hall. Making usé 
administration’s new alcoho 
dards in the former E-Level, | 
intends to serve alcohol. 

The purpose ofall of these « 
and features is to increas 
dent body’s consciousness 
radio as well as providing n 
needed recreation and artistic en 
richment. 

The listener base of WJHU is, at 
this point, extremely limited — usu 
ally confined to friends of DJs. A 
very popular show may attract 50 to 








La 3 
reserved for the 
shows. Among the most 
programsare broadcasts of Hopki 
sporting events, which are listened 
to by fans and family members who 
cannot see the game. 

To court the affections of lis 
teners, the club wants to have cam 
pus dining halls play WJHU 
stead of other radio stations. In 
addition, there are plans to broad 
cast live from Terrace on a weekly 
basis as was done last year. Pr 





Cat Power plays soft but powerful songs on stage despite her slumped 


ally played a good number of 
shows that are notable less for the 
performance than for the ways that 
Marshall reacted to what appears 
to be incredible insecurity and 
stage-fright. I think she is an ef- 
fective and powerful artist with a 
very impressive discography, but 
the same part of me that loves the 
Anna Nicole Smith Show wanted 
to see the shock show as much as | 
wanted to hear her songs live. 
However, seeing her onstage, 
at least this time, was not what | 
expected, There was something 
strangely charming abouther ner- 
vousness, her demand that her 
voice be taken out of her monitor 
(presumably so that she would not 
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ding on timeslot. 










Cat Power delivers an intin 


Enigmatic singer-songwriter Chan Marshall periorm 


be able to listen to 
requests for scotch a 
ward pauses. , 

An incredible stillness 
her performance; not just herstll 


marked 


ness but the crowd's as well.it was 
as if everyone was holding In 
breath, trying to will her through 
what seemed to be a genuinely 
painful expeticnce, 

Throughout the time Marshall 
spent onstage, the possibility that 
the wheels might come flying off 
at any moment, that there might 
be some sort of devastating im- 
plosion loomed large. But rather 
than distracting from the music, 
this uncertainty added a palpable 
layer of intensity to her set. 


posture and indifferent attitude. 
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l'rue, she did not finish every 

rig, and at ohe point she stopped 
herself a few bars in to play scales 
andmake slangesdesperate noises. 
ut wheh she did play through, 
slouched ever with her long hair 
obscuring her face, she cuta sweetly 
fragile tigure and performed trium- 
phantly soulful and heart-wrench- 
mg versionsolsuchsongsas “I Don’t 
BlaméY ou," “Names” and “(I Can’t 
Get No) Satisfaction.” 

At these moments, when she for- 
got she Was being watched and 
shared her music with all those 
present, it was difficult not to’ be 
moved by this small, unassuming 
woman's talent and understated 
power, ‘ 
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lannige erine E. Hillis tangible in Romeo and Juliet. 
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lic University graduate, makes her 


New Vibrations 


Fiona Apple 
Extraordinary 
Machine 
Sony Records 


| October 4, 2005 


Two pictures of Fiona Apple are 
included with her controversial new 
album, Extraordinary Machine. The 
one, on the back, shows Apple sitting 
in a lawn chair, wearing a low-cut 
white dress. Behind her, five or six 
oranges are strewn randomly across a 


| perfectly manicured lawn. Her head, 


tilted to the side, andher slightly open 
mouth produce a look that can only 
mean, “Wanna mess?” 

The other is located within the 
jacket insert. You can see that she’s 
standing in a southern Californian 
alley of some kind. Emphasizing 
Apple’s face, the shot is certainly 
beautiful, but her eyes glare at you. 
They’re cold and blue, and, along 
with her pursed lips and emotion- 
less expression, it’s clear that she’s 
upset about something. If you 
haven’t guessed, Apple uses Ex- 
traordinary Machine to tellus about 
that something. 

Ofcourse, Mike Elizondo and Jon 
Brion’s expert production pushes the 
album far beyond other attempts at 
the angry singer-songwriter formula. 
The two songs produced by Brion 








When she gets particularly jagged, so 
does the back-up guitar. When she 
goes all buttery, so does the piano. In 
thisway, you experience Apple’struly 
remarkable range firsthand. On the 
title track, for example, she hits the 
high notes like a veritable opera diva, 
while with the very next song, “Get 
Him Back,” she’s on the bass side of 
the spectrum, her voice beautifully 
sonorous and comfortably organic. 

A question remains, then: What 
kind of immovable chip does Apple 
have on her shoulder? It’s not bitter- 
ness. “Bitter” is too harsh a word. A 
better description would be “righ- 
teous indignation.”, or even indigna- 
tion withan admixture ofremorse. By 
the album’s last third, Apple has lost 
some of her resentment. 

From its initial steadfastness as it 
transformsinto contemplation, weare 
shown the evolution of anger. It’s in- 
teresting to try and divine its roots, 
but ultimately, you don’t really care 
what she’s angry about. Sure, it’s ob- 


| BSF debut as Juliet, and James 
Ing a o Flanagan returnsto the BSF, where | feature the same orchestral tenden- vious that she’s been left hurt by failed 
ing lessons. Al th in the ] li. he previously appeared in As You | ciesheexhibitedwiththesoundtracks __relationshipsand, specifically, bymen. 
invest in the commu y reach g n 1ce appla per- Like It, this time playing Romeo. | to Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless You can presume that she’s been 
ing over 18,000 students across the the wea be he he BSF’s production of Romeo | Mind and I Heart Huckabees. They pissed the hell off for the last five years 
state of Maryland through educa he upper levels ‘ean and Juliet has a perfect balance of | act as points of comparison to and has chosen her new album as a 
tional programs and performance of St. Mat l ison, action, romance, humorandtrag- | Elizondo’s more traditionally pro- _meansof personal catharsis. Butall of 
Though St. Mary’s may simply _ tributed to bot mid b nin edy. The play has numerous well- | duced tracks. these things stand on the periphery; 
look like a quaint old stone church This completes the luxuriant t irlaround on choreographed fight scenes. Lewis That’s not to say Elizondo’s in- they’re not central to the album’s ap- 
outside, youwillbeastoundedupon ditional thrust st hich alloy tage. The fu inta- Shaw, combat choreographer, isa | volvement detracts fromthe album’s _ peal or its design. It’s only the reality 
walking through the large wooden __ theaudience to feel anintimate con yons, plum di Certified Teacher with the Society | edginess. He’s careful not to over- of Apple’s indignation, and not its 
doors. Masterful fted vaulted nection with the play’s action. Th parkle with g of American Fight Directors. The | power Apple’s vocal skills; rather, his _ target, thatmakesthealbum standout. 
ceilings with dark wooden beams_ construction of the Elizabethan Wit word fighting was far from being | arrangements accentuate her voice. —Ben Kallman 
rise two stories uj stage has also increased the respect- d J cheesy or amateur, and each of the 
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torically accurate Elizabethan stage. 


James Kinstle, artistic director since’ 


2000, spoke of the stage as a proud 


ibility and p ofessionalism of the 
hol 


mellow notes of classical guitar and 
flute are heard resonating through- 
out the room. Situated in the bal- 
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way venues. A talented group of’ 


highly experienced theatrical per- 
formers take the stage. The Festi- 


combat scenes is believable and 
Il-executed. Shaw feels that it’s | 
ortant for the actors to com- 
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Didihind's perspective on this. 
play is much’ more true to” 
Shakespeare’s original intentions 
than the tainted perspective held by 
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parent. He said construction began _cony are two costumed musicians val could be proud to welcome today’s society. “The [dominant] Television’s The O.C. has been a 

in January and was completed for whose music transports the audi- actors like Rosemary Knower, in idea of who Romeo and Juliet actu- | mixed blessing for the world of indie 

the current production of Romeo ence into another time. Above the . the role of Juliet’s nurse. An ac- ally are begins td dissolve as you | pop. Yes, bands like Modest Mouse 

and Juliet. Modeled after the Globe balcony is a mural of natural per- claimedtheatreandmovieactress, read thetextclosely,” hesaid.“They | andDeathCabforCutiehavecourted Aetna. arr ate Lal. 

and Rose Theaters, the traditional spective of the sun and moon illus- Knower has starred in all of John becomemore ofusand less ofsome | mainstream attention thanks to the 

Shakespearean stage includesa sec trating the union of two opposing Waters’ films since Hairspray. lofty, poetic ideals.” Shakespeare’s | program’suseoftheirmusic, butwith — cellentvocal performer who manages 
ond tier, or overhanging balcony, forces — a lingering theme in the Katherine E. Hil ecentCatho- characters are not the passionate, | commercialsuccesscomesatendency _ to infuse his lyrics with a great deal of 








Shriver hosts Chinese erhu st: 
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Erhu player Jiebing Chen will appear at Shriver Hall this weekend. 


BY DEIRDRE LEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra will be opening its 2005- 
2006 season in Shriver Hall on Sat- 
urday, Oct 22 at 8 p.m. with an 
unusual and fascinating program. 
Jiebing Chen, one of the world’s 
most acclaimed and widely-rec- 
ognized performers of the Chinese 
erhu, anancient string instrument, 
will be the featured soloist, play- 
ing The Butterfly Lovers Concerto 
by Cheng Gang and He Zhan-hao. 
Also on the program is the Sym- 
phony No. 3 in F Major, Opus 90 
by Johannes Brahms. Preceding 
the concert will be a lecture and 
demonstration from Chen on Fri- 
-day, Oct. 21 in the Glass Pavilion 
at noon, as well as a pre-concert 
discussion at 7 p.m. 

Chen is known for combining the 
erhu, a Chinese violin or fiddle with 
twostrings, with Western musicstyles, 
including classical, contemporary and 
jazz. Chen began performing in 
Shanghai when she was 6 years old 
and joined the Chinese Navy Orches- 
tra at age 9, earning her widespread 
fameasachild prodigy. She studied at 


~ the Shanghai Conservatory of Music 


with China’s most illustrious musi- 
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ians and graduated in 1982. She also _ 


won first prize in the National Com- 
petition of Traditional Instruments 
in Beijing in the same year. 

In 1987, Chen was named a 
National First Rank Performing 
Artist” by the Chinese govern- 
ment. She also performed as a so- 
Joist on the erhu with Western or- 
chestras and as an accompanist 
with the Shanghai Orchestra and 
Chamber Orchestras. She came to 
the United States in 1989 and re- 
ceived a Masters in Music Theory 
at the State University of New 
York. 

The Butterfly Lovers Concerto 
was written in 1958, originally asa 
violin concerto. The piece is in- 
spired by a Chinese folk legend, 
which tells of two lovers, a young 
woman named Zhu Yingtai and a 
young man named Liang Shanbo. 
The two meet when Zhu disguises 
herself as a man so that she can 
study in a southern province of 
China, Before Zhu goes home, she 
tells Liang about a younger sister 
and tells him to ask her parents for 


« 


‘her hand in marriage. However, 


when Liang goes to Zhu’s home 
and finds out her true identity, 
Zhu is already betrothed to an- 
other man. Liang is heartbroken 
and, on his trip home, becomes ill 
and dies. Zhu hurries to his graye 





on the day « 





cello and Zhu is represented by the | 


] 


violin soloist, or in the case of this | 


performance, the erhu. The con- 


certo is divided intothree parts. The | 
first part represents the meeting of | 


Liang and Zhu, their friendship and 
love, and also their separation when 


Zhu returns to her home. The sec- | 
| tivated by yearnings for attention 
| and independence from their con- 


ond part describes their defianceand 
disappointment of Zhu’s arranged 


marriage. The last part portrays | 


Liang’s death and Zhu’s suicide in 
response. 

In 1988, one of the composers, 
Chen Gang, heard Chen’s expres- 
sive playing of theerhu at the Shang- 
hai Conservatory. He thought that 
the erhucould also express the emo- 
tions between the two lovers and 
rearranged the concerto for erhu. 
He then asked Chen to be the soloist 
in the debut of this new arrange- 
ment, which Chen has continued to 
play in numerous performances 
around the world. 

The second piece on the pro- 
gram, Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
was written in 1883. Brahms 
struggled, as he composed under 


Beethoveén’s shadow, and was often | 


held to Beethoven’s standard. 
Brahms’ First Symphony has even 
often been called “Beethoven's 
Tenth,” and his Third Symphony 
was compared to Beethoven's Third 
at the time of its premiere. Qespite 
this comparison, Brahms’ Third 


holds its own as a wonderfully writ- | 


ten, romantic piece that has been 
well-loved since its premiere in De- 
cember 1883, 

The first concert of the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra will bean ex- 
traordinary experience for 
Hopkins students due to the indi- 
viduality of the combination of the 
Chinese erhu and a Western or- 
chestra. 








| Romeo’s friend. His natural stage 


| express his words, he captures the 


| and Juliet is a tale of immature 


kind-hearted lovers that people 
praise them as. A closer analysis will 
reveal two naive and playful teenag- 
ers. 

[his more accurate twist on the 
characters of Romeo and Juliet is 


ably goofy, immature, and very 
socially awkward. Juliet, on the 
other hand, is a silly, selfish teen- 
ager not even in the full bloom of 
her youth. Their love is founded 
on rebellion, lust and curiosity. 
Their emotional outbursts and 
suicides are irrational actions mo- 


trolling parents. Their love is a 

child’s game of make-believe. 
The play is truly carried by J.J. 

Area’s performance as Mercutio, 


presence shines through. He pro- 
vides a comedic side to 
Shakespeare’s tragedy with his 
outlandish physical and sexual 
humor. Using his lanky limbs to 


audience’s attention every time he 
steps on stage. It also doesn’t hurt 
that he resembles Jim Morrison. 
The Baltimore Shakespeare 
Festival’s performance of Romeo 


love, raging passion and crippling 
tragedy. For a small, not highly 
advertised company, the BSF 
holds itself to very high profes- 
sional standards. Everything from 
the acting and costumes to the 





stage and the combatis top-notch. 
Its actors perfectly illustrate 
Shakespeare’s words and success- 
fully remain true to his intentions, 

Romeo and Juliet will be play- 
ing at St. Mary’s at 3900 Roland 
Ave. Showtimes are Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings at 10 a.m., 
Friday and Saturday evenings at 8 


p.m. and Sunday afternoons at 5 


p.m. To purchase tickets for an up- 
coming performance, call the box 
office at (410) 366-8596, or visit 
http://www. baltimoreshakespeare 
.org for additional information. 


a 


towards homogeny. Matt Pond PA is 
a band that seems most grievously 
affected by the favors of the show’s 
audience. Several Arrows Later, the 
new LP fromthe New York City band, 
seems almost tailored for the show’s 


from the somber and classically in- 
spired debut, Measure. Gone are the 
most baroque elements of the band’s 
sound, replaced by slick pop produc- 
tion. The expressive cello work of 
former Peabody student Eve Miller is 
minimized to the point of being an 
afterthought, unlike MPPA’s once- 
central string section. Drum work, 
though on occasion interestingly un- 
conventional, more often falls into 
inoffensively overproduced 4/4 beats. 
Asaresult of these production values, 
therecordsoundspredominantlylike 
a smart Adult Alternative release. 
Onthe otherhand, the songwriting 
is as good as ever, if not much more 
pop/rock oriented than previous ef- 
forts. Matt Pond is a consistently ex- 


emotional intensity without crossing 
the line into maudlin emo. His songs 
on Several Arrows Laterare as tuneful 
as they have ever been and will no 
doubt win the band many more fans. 
Tracks such as “So Much Trouble” 


th ry marriage and it | illustrated by Hill and Flanagan’s | soundtrack. are examples of how the new pop- 
opens beneath her. She commits | acting. Both characters are por- Matt Pond PA is well known for _ intensive sound works with effective 
E : suicide, jumping into the grave. | trayed younger as compared to | oblique and emotional lyrics and guitar work and extremely catchy 
Gf At the end of the tale, the two | their peers. Their childish atti- | beautifully expansive instrumenta- melodies. The title track verges on 
t f love s are transformed into butter- | tudes and less elaborate costumes | tion, thanks to the use ofa string sec- — being danceable, perhaps a new step 
i flies and fly away from the grave, | playintotheir youth. Neither char- | tion and keyboards. for MPPA and not necessarily an 
BY together for all eternity. Inthe con- | acter is actually that likeable. SeveralArrowsLatermarksalmost  unlistenable one. 

on: certo, Liang is characterized by the | Romeoisportrayedasuncomfort- | a complete 180-degree about-face “The Moviegoer” benefits from 


fantastic string lines that evoke the 
older records anda bouncing melody 
that is insidiously catchy. 

The strongest track on the album 
is the concluding song, “Devil In the 
Water,” which manages to sound 
fresh as it strolls along through in- 
strumental breaks and mellow, har- 
monized vocals. 

If you are an O.C. fan, you will 
probably love this record. Ifyouarea 
Matt Pond PA fan, you might not. 
However, the tunefulness and grace 
of the songwriting almost outweigh 
theinsipid Adult Alternative element, 
making it a difficult album to hate. 
Onecan only hopethatthe band finds 
a new producer for the next release. 

—Justin Oren 





Ghostface Killah and 
Pete Rock 

Ghetto Music 
Single/EP 

Def Jam Records 
October 4, 2005 


Ghetto Music: it may be an 
Outkast song, but with tracks like 
this the most successful and consis- 
tent of the Wu Tang solo artists is 
redefining the art. Ghostface is hit- 
ting onall cylindersand doesn’tlook 
to be slowing downas he tops offhis 
recent Dangerdoom success with 
this block-rocking party joint. “Be 
Easy” is the height of typical Ghost 
cuts with a loud thumping soul 
break serves asa backing to his rapid 


fire Staten Isle verbal assault. The 





CLASSIC HIP HOP RETURNS COURTESY OF 


CHOSTFAGE 


& PETE 


NEW ALBUM COMING SOON! 


raps are pure trash-talk, but the 
Killah keeps it fresh somehow and 
his jibes and jabs never seem played 
out or fake. With its shout-outhook, 
“Tell your crew to be easy/ niggaz 
runaround/ With them fake frowns/ 
sell ‘em on eBay/Get word to the DJ/ 
tell ‘em Staten Island’s In the house/ 
put the record on replay,” the track 
bleeds N.Y. bravado and classic hip- 
hop swagger. 
— John Lichtefeld 
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Cogent drama in History of Violence High Zero festival 
a q | swe never fails to enthrall 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 


THE JOHNS-Hopxkins News-LegTTer 


From the outset of A History of 
Violence, director David Cronen- 
berg’s latest thesis on the sheer brutal- 
ity thatunderliesthe Americandream, 
there is a raw, almost feckless tension 
that ripples through every scene. I’m 
not talking about the atmosphere of 
dread that pervades this staccato 
bloodbath of a film, the conflicts be- 
tween small town virtue and big-city 
vengeance, or present happiness and 
past demons, that lend the movie 
something of a moral compass. No, 
the suspense lies in something else: 
theunashamed, potentially disastrous 
ambition of Cronenberg’s project it- 
self. 

The best way to regard A History of 
Violenceisas the fusion oftwo schools 
of contemporary filmmaking 
thought, which quite frequently have 
threatened to rage out of control. 
What we have here is a cross between 
stylized murder sagas like Kill Billand 
the various carnage fests that have 
followed in their wake, and represen- 
tative, half-realistic Americana dra- 
mas like 21 Grams and House of Sand 
and Fog. Hoping and praying that 
Cronenberg, familiar with gratuitous 


violence as heis, can steer A History of 


Violence clear of each genre’s clichés 
can keep you on the edge of your seat. 
But for those of you who would prefer 
for me to kill the drama, this is simply 
one of the more powerful movies that 
has been released so far this year — 
due largely to its near-perfect castand 
well-placed explosions ofsilver screen 
gore. 

One almost gets the sense that 
Cronenberg hada load of fun gluing 
together his scale model of main 
street U.S.A. only to blast it apart 
with one gun battle after another. 
Based on the graphic novel by John 
Wagnerand Vince Locke, A History 
of Violence opens with a deadpan 
shot of two men (Greg Bryk and 
Stephen McHattie) emerging from 
a roadside motel — sunny, quiet — 
a little too quiet. From their pithy 
conversation, the camera segues 
to the motel office, littered with 
the corpses and pools of blood that 


ing at the long and short of the 
film’s rhythm — a build of un- 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
world, as well as creating a sizeable 
| movement within the Baltimore 
community. This year, High Zero 


™ | welcomed Japanese percussionist, 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.CELEBRITYWONDER.COM 


Viggo Mortensen stars as small-town celebrity Tom Stall in Cronenberg’s fiercely captivating new film. 


ease, rapidly topped off with vio- 
lent epiphanies. 

These criminals show up later 
on, during closing time at the store- 
front diner that Tom Stall (Viggo 
Mortensen) owns and operates in 
rural Indiana. Yourarchetypal fam- 
ily man, Tom spends his days like 
any upstanding farm country citi- 
zen — defending his little daughter 
(Heidi Hayes) from bad dreams, 
giving pep talks to his teenage son 
(Ashton Holmes) and having sub- 
limely corny sex with his lawyer wife 
(Maria Bello). But when he dis- 
penses with both of the would-be 
killers, saving his customers in a 
beautifully choreographed burst of 
gunfire, Tom is touted on television 
and in the newspapers as a local 
hero. Cronenberg could have spent 
the rest of the time dwelling on 
Tom’s reluctant fame and the pub- 
licity that rocks his little Norman 
Rockwell microcosm, but, as the title 
should make clear to everyone, there 
is much more killing ahead. 

Only when Philadelphia crime 
lord Carl Fogarty (Ed Harris, every 
inch the point-blank Mafioso psy- 
chopath) comes to town, believing 
he has a score to settle with Tom, 


tions about Tom’s past, the personal 
conflict between outward goodness 


Healthy 


and inner evil that are A History of 


Violence’s patent talking points. 
Here, violence is not simply a freak 
event — it is a contagion that can 
break into even the most unwilling 
corners of modern life, whether out 
of choice or necessity. 

Good ideas, yes, but when ev- 
ery movie from Dead Man Walk- 
ing to The Apostle has gone after 
the same kind of character 
struggle, you can’t help but say 
“been there, done that” and wait 
for the smash-bang orchestration 
to start up again. 

With surprising effect, A History 
of Violence takes the habitual milieu 
of schlock cinema and sends it hur- 
tling towards a much higher stan- 
dard of drama. The skill here is in 
the handling — whether Bello’s bait 
and switch from domestic worry to 
half-angered resolve, or Harris’ 
dead-on faux affability. Yet, more 
than anything, this is a showcase for 
Mortensen’s dramatic range. If 
Cronenberg has accomplished any- 
thing, it is to tout the intelligence 
with which his leading man com- 
bines whole-hearted heroics with a 


seedy, wiry elusiveness. 
I will admit that this isn’t half as 


fun as your average Tarantino — few | 


- 1e pair have left in their wake. does the menace reach full pitch. 
Bae tea ine ore layers oo enionennceigae me ares oo 


oddities and few S Tristead, A 
History of Violencehas decided torevel 
in the get-up-and-cheer, adrenaline- 


Blood Donors 


Donor Center in downtown Baltimore 


is recruiting healthy people to donate 
blood for research. “Qualified” 
volunteers will be compensated 


$25.00-$60.00 


per donation. All donations are by 
appointment only 
«Donors must be:* 


eHealthy, drug and alcohol free 


*Between the ages of 18-65 


«Have no history of hepatitis or HIV 
and must not engage in activities 
considered to be at high risk for these 


diseases 
All ap 


medical histo 


an 


licants are pre-screened by 
blood tests before 


being accepted into the donor program 


(There is no compensation for 
the pre-donation screening visit) 


Please contact the Donor 
Recruiting Dept. at: 
410-225-9595 ext. 333 


happy kind of spectacle that requires 
a distinct emotional atmosphere and 
excessively synchronized plotting. 
When he zooms in on the lagoons of 
carnage and twitching face wounds 
that his characters strew across the 
film’s scenes, Cronenberg has a way 
of sickening your senses — atthe very 
same time that he draws you on to- 
wards ever bloodier spectacle. 

Few films — at least, films that 
don’t appear on Scorsese’s curricu- 
lum vitae—can capably combine 
full-throttle theatrics with a dystopic 
spin on good old American society. 
Light on innovative scripting, but 
pounding and screaming with lay- 
ered drama, A History of Volence 
just might deserve to stand among 
the finest in its class. 


A HISTORY OF 
VIOLENCE 


Director: David Cronenberg 
Starring: Viggo Mortensen, 
Maria Bello, Ed Harris, William 
Hurt 

Rating: R 

Run Time: 1 hour, 36 
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Tatsuya Nakatani, and Lebanese 
trumpeter, Mazen Kerbaj, as well as 
artists from the Baltimore area, 1n- 
| cluding Hopkins graduate Michael 
| Muniak. 
| The festival is not merely a series 
of concerts, it’s an artistic watering 
| hole, where veterans mix with ama- 
teursandadmirers, all underagrand 
| collective of experimental music. 
| Butaside from harvesting the scene, 
| High Zero also aspires to bring new- 
| comers into its fold. 

Many of us go through life living 
by conventions, coloring inside the 
lines. From the moment we are 
born, we are raised to speak in a 
certain tone of voice and laugh a 
| certain way. In middle school, we 

are taught to shuffle our feet when 

the electric slide comes on and slow 

dance to Mariah Carey. When it 
| comes to music, we are raised to 
love songs with lyrics that have 
rhymes, empathetic pulses and con- 
| stant harmonies that safely sur- 
round distinct melodies. 

But living a life of conventions, 
while happy and safe, can become 
tedious. And the brain, with all its 
capacity for creativity can begin to 


feel the need to stretch beyond the 
confines of a mere riff, no matter 
how catchy. 

Eventually, improvisation and 
experimentation will make their way 
into the foreground as a means to 
escape. Judging from the ferventap- 
plause of the audience at the High 
Zero festival, it seems that they have 
found what they are looking for in 
each act an outlet that may not al- 
ways sound nice, that may not even 
sound like music, but sounds au- 
thentic, original and even liberat- 
ing. 

For Jacquemyn, Smith, Davis and 
Yeh their hypnotizing performance 
explainsitall. In midst of the growing 
crescendo of their set, sounding more 
and more demonic, becoming more 
ofa force thana song, a uniform mes- 
sage culminates and reverberates 
through the souls of their respective 
instruments. It’s not always about 
making harmonies or melodies, and 
maybe it’s not always about the audi- 
ence. Maybe it’s about the artist — 
about throwing everything out there 
and not caring about who’s listening. 
Intheend, it’s justabout appreciating 
the noise. 

After the final set is played, the 
audience makes its way outside the 
Theater Project and is greeted by 
the Baltimore night — a lopsided 
cake covered in candles. 




































COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.HIGHZERO.ORG 


The High Zero festival embraces performance art in all of its forms. 


IF YOU SAVE A HERO WHAT DOES THAT MAKE YOU? 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 
CROSS INTO THE BLUE 


More men and women on the front lines are surviving life-threatening injuries than ever before for one 


reason; We have the most elite nurses in the world. As a U.S. Air Force nurse, you receive the most 


advanced training and have access to the best medical technology on the planet. And whether you're 
treating Airmen on foreign soil or their families on bases here in the U.S., you can put all of that 
training to use. If you're interested in learning more about a better place to practice medicine, call or 


1-800-588-5260 * AIRFORCE.COM/HEALTHCARE 


visit us online. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 





Artes: (Marcu 21-Aprit 19) 
Brody’s house is full of treasures, 
like the key to his secret under- 
ground weather machine. Also, he 
has an army of Oompa Loompas. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Crib dominanceisallaboutthe Cristal 
in your McCoy mini-fridge, and your 
dad’s 10-year-old Camry (28-inch 
rims) parked on Charles. Lifeis good. 
GEMINI: (May 21-Jung 20) 

Is it such a hard thing to keep your 
dirty laundry away from your 
roommate’s side of the room? Damn, 
those socks smelled like pickled evil. 


ode 


CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 
Suspiciously enough, our illustrious 
president let the News-Letter into his 
residence. Thankfully, we dodged the 
bear trap in the “bathroom.” 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Lacking an excuse to avoid a 
dreaded midterm, you decide that 
pursuing a psychotic break will be 
your next best course of action. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
In your dreams, Xzibit will come 
and pimp out the piece of decrepit 
metal you call your car. Sadly, all 
Xzibit does is get with your sister. 





your Horoscope 


Slapdash 








Lrpra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Machines don’t do anybody any good. 
First, they mechanize half the labor jobs 
out there. Next, they take over your city 
and eat the people. Stupid machines! 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
That weird dude who’s been staring at 
youin Econactually hasa disease in which 
he believes that if he looks hard enough, 
you will turn into a huge pile of gold. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Arouse the opposite sex with your secret 
Snake Dance of Seduction. It will be so 
hot and spicey that even the monitor in 
the Hut will want to jump your bones. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

His scooter may be threatening when it’s 
coming towards you at 2 mph, but wait 
until you see the ballistic missiles from 
APL in President Brody’s fruit bowl. 
AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Sexy bod, exquisite taste and brilliant 
mind aside, your explosive bowel syn- 
dromeis the only thing keeping youfrom 
finding that true soulmate at Hopkins. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Wife: Dear, why are you home so late? 
Husband: Well, it was a hard day at the 
office, sweetheart, plus... Wife: Plus what? 
Husband: Plus, the robots ate my legs. 








You should write 
an editorial about 
the sprinklers. 


What about 
them? 








They're always 
spraying all over the 
paths, getting everyone 
wet and barely even 

watering the grass! | 





Why do the sprinklers always 
spray the sidewalk? That is so 
not cool. 














AOL Instant Sermoner 


nmylast column, Ibegan with 
a quick run-through of the 
biblical creation of the world. 
I guess I made a few slight 


THELORD777: 
apples? 


MadamImAdam: nm 
u like forbidden 


MadamImAdam: um, sure 


God Speaks To Moses From A Burn- 
ing Bush 


THELORD777: yo 


Dn et ee ee ee ite er et rs tt ee ee et 
e ; q - - 2% 


. exaggerations (like claiming 
| that people in the 60s only sang 
- about grass, trees, the sun and the 
© moon, when in reality they also sang 
© about dropping large amounts of 
acid), but I thought my rendition 
was still pretty spot-on. However, it 
' occurred to me later that perhaps 
some people might not know the 
Bible at all. This is understandable 
for a number of reasons: 

1. It's not as exciting as other 
ancient religious texts, like The Ko- 
ran and The Da Vinci Code 

2. It hasn’t been made into an 
action-packed, feature film starring 
‘Keanu Reeves 
3. Too many words 
So, for the sake of those who 
-haven’t read the Bible, I’ve come up 
with informative summaries for a 
few of the most important Old Tes- 
- tament stories (yeah, I’m Jewish, we 
keep it old school). And, to make 
this as accessible as possible, I’ve 
‘written them in a style that should 
‘be familiar to everyone: AOL In- 
stant Messenger. Enjoy! 


AOL PRESENTS: THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT ; 


The Garden of Eden 
THELORD777: yo Adam ~ 


MadamImAdam: yo, sup God 
THELORD777: nm, u 


THELORD777: well! got her num- 
ber, how do u like them forbidden 
apples LOL 
MadamImAdam: wut r u talking 
about 

THELORD777: didn’t u see Good 
Will Hunting 

MadamImAdam: um, no... 
THELORD777: stfu, ur out of the 
garden 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 


Cain and Abel 


THELORD777: ‘sup 
CainDaBrain32: nm, u 
THELORD777: nm | 
THELORD777: did ukill ur brother 
CainDaBrain32: ya 
THELORD777: LOL 


The Story of Abraham 


THELORD777: yo Abe 
JewmeroUno: yo a8 
THELORD777: kill ur son 
JewmeroUno: alright 
JewmeroUno has signed off. 
THELORD777: haha, j/k 
THELORD/777: ... 
THELORD777: ah crap 


MoMoneyMosSes: yo 
THELORD777: wut r u wearing 
MoMoneyMoSes: what? 
THELORD777: 00 baby, ur mak- 
ing me so hot n holy 
MoMoneyMoSes: uhhhhh 
THELORD777: j/k, free the Jews 


God Speaks to Moses at Mount Sinai 


THELORD777: I got sumthing 4 u 
MoMoneyMoSes: wut is it 
THELORD777: u'll see, it’s kewl 
MoMoneyMoSes: ok 
THELORD777 wants to send file 
“TenCommandments.doc” 
MoMoneyMoSes has received 
“TenCommandments.doc” 
MoMoneyMoSes: I lost the file, send 
again . 

THELORD777: wtf, u idiot 
THELORD777 wants to send file 
“TenCommandments.doc” 
MoMoneyMoSes has received 
“TenCommandments.doc” 
MoMoneyMoSes: did u write this 
THELORD777: ya 
MoMoneyMoSes: it sux 
THELORD777: that’s it, ur going 
to die without entering the Holy 
Land 

MoMoneyMoSes: aw poo 
THELORD777:; LOL poo 


Matt Diamond likes them forbidden 
apples just fine and can be contacted 
at mdiamond@jhu.edu. 


by Ann Renee Angiulo 


JHU Jumble 


ZRUQTA 


WHAT DO YOU CALL 
FOUR BULLFIGHTERS IN 
QUICKSAND? 


NRUDO 


YKNISN 


EANOC | 
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Master of Arts 


by Michael Specian 




















Illustrated by Lynn Carlson 


Caltech engineers often create products they will never use. 











Wasted Ink by Nate Min 

















V.E.N.O.M. by William Parschalk 














HEY DAVE, WHAT'S 
GOING ON MAN. DONT 
TELL STEVE, BUT / D/O 
IT WITH HIS GIRLFRIEND 
LAST NIGHT. 








FUNNY YOU SHOULD 
SAY THAT, BECAUSE 
I'M NOT DAVE- 
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This Saturday, Oct. 22, Im- 
mortal Technique takes aim at the 
Ottobar speaker system. With 
guests C-rayz Wallz, Akir, Poi- 
son Pen and Diabolic, it’s a show 
no hip-hop fan will want to miss. 

Tech’s past as a Peruvian 
refugee and Harlem street kid 
are apparent in every track. 
Tech, first known asa ferocious 
battle rapper, made a name for 
himself when he exploded on 
the scene with Revolutionary 
Vol. 1 and, shortly thereafter 
Vol. 2., Both albums were criti- 
cally acclaimed and they earned 
the young Emcee a cult follow- 
ing of inspired teens and curi- 
ous intellectuals. 

Nostranger to conflict, Tech- 
nique uses his raps to rip apart 
the President, drug dealers, 
“wack” producers, fake record 
companies, and the government 
that he feels serves only the rich 
white upper class. Ifyou see this 
rapper on the streets, he’s not 
someone you're probably going 
to want to mess with. Lines like, 
“Tl throwa Chinese n—a at you 
infected with SARS,” are typical 
of the emcee and he has been 
compared to other rough po- 
litical rapper’s like Chuck D and 
Dead Prez. 








Religious Services 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf at (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
‘will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Services with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
be held at the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 21 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
‘vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, OCT, 22 


‘Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more infor- 
‘mation and updated times visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 23 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held 
‘at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:/ 
'/www.catholic.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


‘11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
‘Interfaith Center, lower leyel. For 


lmore information, e-mail 
|HSC@jhu.edu. 
2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 


will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
‘lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. i 

{ 


7:30 p.m. Baptist service and con- 
aati et corte 


ae x Ithe University Baptist Church. 


_ Revolutionary comes to the Ottobar 


Taking from sources like Noam 
Chomsky, Al Sharpton and Mumia 
Abu Jamal, Technique’s raps mix 
political controversy and revolution 
with intellectual discourse. In 
“Cause of Death,” he proclaims: 
“My words’ll expose George Bush 
and Bin Laden / As two separate 
parts of the same seven-headed 
dragon ... Jealous of our freedom,’ 
/ I can’t believe you bought that 
excuse / Rockin a mother f—ing 
flag don’t make you a hero / Word 
to Ground Zero.” Other tracks like 
“Dance With the Devil,” “Peruvian 
Cocaine” and “Industrial Revolu- 
tion” have equally hard hitting yet 
intellectual lyrics that show his ver- 
satility as a writer and rapper. 

The only failing of Volumes 1 & 2 
were their lackluster productions, 
but his new release Middle Passage 
has him working with a new team 
and promising to eclipse the eariler 
effors. He himself describes the al- 
bum simply as “brutality.” 

If you’re going to see Technique 
perform live, prepare to come in 
contact with everyone from closet 
socialists to rabid underground-rap 
fans. The show starts at 9 p.m. For 
more information visit hftp:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


—Zorawar Noor 


























WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meet- 
ing in the Marylander Apartments 
in the London Room. For more in- 
formation about the meeting, e-mail 
Bmac@jhu.edu. 


Performing Arts 





FRIDAY, OCT. 21 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers Fresh- 
men One Acts will take place in 
Arellano Place of Assembly in Le- 
vering. For more information con- 
tact Emily Ethridge at (704) 607- 
2194. See this week’s featured events 
for more information. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 22 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers Fresh- 
men One Acts will take place in 
Arellano Place of Assembly in Le- 
vering. For more information con- 
tact Emily Ethridge at (704) 607- 
2194. See this week’s featured events 
for more information. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 23 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers Fresh- 
men One Acts will take place in 
Arellano Place of Assembly in Le- 
vering. For more information con- 
tact Emily Ethridge at (704) 607- 
2194. See this week’s featured events 
for more information. 





Miscellaneous Events 


t 





THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


6p.m. There isa General SAC Meet- 
ing in Mattin 162. For more infor- 
mation contact Alice Li at 
sacexec@jhu.edu. ; 


FRIDAY, OCT. 21 
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JOSEPHINE LEE/NEWS-LETTER 


The Hop Stop stands in for a frat house this Saturday as Pi Kappa Alpha celebrates “Piketoberfest” 


“Piketoberfest’takesoverHopStop 


Pike’s annual “Piketoberfest” 
will take place this Saturday, Oct. 22 
at the HopStop from 10 p.m. to 2 
a.m. and will feature a live DJ along 
with a wide selection of drinks and 
food. There’s no cover fee, and all 
ages can enter but you must be over 
21 to drink. 

Brother Tolulupe Hakeem 
Owodunni, known to the fraternity 
as the funniest pledge of his class, 
will cover the music for the event. 
Tolu DJed a StuCo event at the 
HopStop earlier this year and re- 
ceived good reviews. 

Beer selections at the event will 
include Coorsand Octoberfest-style 
beers including Yeungling, Killians 
Irish Red, Sam Adams Octoberfest, 


Wood- 
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chuck Cider. Food and beverages 
include non-alcoholic cider, large 
hot pretzels and bratwurst sausages. 

What’s newabout the festival this 
year is the on-campus venue. Given 
the size of the event and stricter scru- 
tiny from the university with regards 
to underage drinking, Pike decided 
that it was safer to have the event 
contained on-campus. Addition- 
ally, Pike brother Sameer Punyani 
says that they would like to keep the 
focus on the entirety of Hopkins 
students and not just on the under- 
classmen that typically comprise fra- 
ternity parties. By holding this event 
on-campus, older students can en- 
joy the Octoberfest-style beers while 
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Oct. 20 To 27 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Balti- 
more in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Molecu- 
lar Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted ad- 
mission of $5 every Friday after 5 
p-m. The discounted admission is a 
great deal, so don’t pass it up! Even 
if you have been to the aquarium 
before, head down to check out the 
new dolphin show. For more infor- 
mation, including hours of opera- 
tion, group discounts and direc- 
tions, call (410) 567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
offers you a free chance to look at 
the solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and ob- 
serving conditions before you hike 
up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin 
Center Silk Road Cafe. Come out 
for the free Krispy Kreme dough- 
nuts and coffee, and stay for the fun 
evening activity, 


MONDAY, OCT. 24 


7 p.m. There is an Interfraternity 
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Council Meeting in the Shriver 
Board Room. For more informa- 
tion contact Robert Turningat (410) 
516-2224 or greeklife@jhu.edu. 


9 p.m. Monday Night Football will 
be shown at the Hop-Stop. This is a 
free event and will last until mid- 
night. 


TUESDAY, OCT, 25 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be .. 


given at the Hop-Stop. For more 
information call Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or email her at 
savithri@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The weekly Panhellenic 
Council Meeting will take place in 
Mattin 210, the conference room. 
For more information call Ali 
Rickards at (410) 516-2224 or email 
ajr484@aol.com. 


7:30 p.m, Student Council General 
Meeting will take place in the 
Shriver Hall Board Room 


THURSDAY, OCT. 27 


5 p.m. The Diabetes Dinner spon- 
sored by Lambda Upsilon Lambda 
will take place at Rocky Run. 10% of 
all purchases will go to support the 
American Diabetes Association. For 
more information email 
jrusso10@jhu.edu. 


younger students have a chance to 


From the other side, the Office of 
Greek Life, the co-sponsor, benefits 
from the assistance and name of a 
Greek organization to draw atten- 
tion to their events. Believing that 
the health of students is better main- 
tained by holding safe, monitored 
parties on-campus, the school has 
turned the previously known as E- 
Level student union into HopStop. 
This venue, a much safer and clean 
alternative for weekend parties, 
helps to emphasize that Hopkins is 
not a dry campus and that, as dem- 
onstrated by the success of the open- 
ing of the HopStop, exciting week- 
end activities do exist on the 
Homewood campus. 


6 p.m. The SAC General Meeting 
will take place in Mattin 162. Email 
sacexec@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


9:30a.m.—5 p.m. Phillip Borgeaud 
of the University of Geneva, 
Maurizio Bettini of the University 
of Siena, and George Didi- 
Huberman of Hautes Etudes en Sci- 
ences Sociales Paris will give lec- 
tures in Anthropology and 
Classics: An International Confer- 
ence. This free event will take place 
in Shriver Hall in the Clip 


10:45a.m. Challenges in Program- 
ming Sensor Networks will be dis- 
cussed by Feng Zhao of JHU. This 
free event will take place in Shaffer, 
room 3 and is sponsored by Com- 
puter Science. 


11 a.m. Ryan Gill of the University 
of Colorado will give a lecture on 
Engineering and Re-Engineering 
Bacterial Tolerance. This free 
event wil take place in Maryland 
room 110 and is sponsored by 
Chemical and Biomolecular Engi- 
neering. 


12 p.m. MMI/ID Seminar: Innate 


» Recognition and Contorl of Virus 


Infection will be given by Akiko 
Iwasaki, Ph.D. and assitant pro- 
fessor at Yale University School of 
Medicine. This free event wil take 
place in the Bloomberg building 
at 615 M. Wolfe St. and is spon- 
sored by te Division of Infectious 
Disease and Departmetn of Mo- 
lecular Microbiology and Immu- 


_ nology at JHSPH. For more infor- 


mation call Wanda Fuller at (410) 
955-3459 or e-mail her at 
wfuller@jhsph.edu. 


12 p.m. Erin McDonald of JHSPH 
will give a lecture, Voice of Change: 
Development of aCommunication 
Adoveaty Project Targeting Youth 
Empowerment, as part of the Thurs- 
day Lunch series. This free event 
will take place at the Hampton 


House at 624 N. Broadway in room » 
250 and is sponsored by the Depart- 


ment of Health, Behavior and Soci- 
ety at JHSPH. For more infomraiton 


—Anusha Golpalratnan 
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Freshman One-Acts 
return to Arellano 


It’sthat time of year again when 
all of Hopkins’ theatrical new- 
comers get to strut their stuff in 
front of expectant audiences. The 
Freshman One-Acts, acampusin- 
stitution, will play Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday nights at 8 p.m. 
in Arellano Theater. 

Performed by new members of 
the Barnstormers and directed by 
someofthegroup’supperclassmen, 
the One-Acts this year will feature 
five pieces from varied sources. 
They include David Mamet’s The 
Blue Hour (directedbysophomores 
Sophie Kornand Liz Eldridge), Two 
Shakes by Hopkins professor Marc 
Lapadula (directedbyseniors Emily 
Ethridge and Ben Kingsland) and 
Jonathan Rand’s Check, Please (di- 
rected by sophomores Peter 
Lipman and Jamie Rosenow). 

The Mamet play, starring fresh- 
men Scott Morse and Bill Fuller, 
are, said Korn, “experiments in 
form, rhythmand sound but retain 
a real emotional integrity. They 
don’tfeelas muchlike experiments 
as moments that really could have 
happened in a place other than 
onstage.” 

Another, What She Found 
There, written by John Glore and 
directed by senior Matt Bassett, is 
about Alice (of Wonderland fame) 
and her mirror image, Celia, who 
enters our world after the former 
goes through the looking glass. 
Celia shacks up with a truck driver 
named Lou and they proceed to 
talk about life and new beginnings. 

In A Newark Minute, directed 
by Janice Hayward, is a 20-minute 
farce set at a ticket counter in New- 
ark Liberty Airport dealing with 
what happens when a customer, 
Mr. Conklin, agrees to watch an- 
other traveler’s bags. while doing 
so, however, he becomes distracted 
byanearby couple discussing their 
sex life. Only by checking out the 
One-Acts will you get to see all the 
unexpected consquences. 


: —Ben Kallman 
Per Rit saa ew © 





e-mail Mary-Jo Ford Dale at 
mdale@jhsph.edu. 

12:15 p.m. Medicaid: A System in 
Crisis willbe given by John Hurson, 
a Democrat in the Maryland House 
of Delgates and Robert Neall, presi- 
dent pof Priority Pranters. This free 
Event will take place in Hampton 
House at 624 M/ Broadway in the 
Lecture Hall and is sponsored by 
Health Policy and Management. 


1 p.m. Sally Temple of the Center 
for Neuropharmacology and 
Nueroscience at Albany Medical 
College will give a lecture on Mak- 
ing Nuerons from Neural Stem 
Cells. This free event will take place 
in the West Lecture Hall of the 
WBSB building on the East Balti- 
more campus and is sponsored by 
Neuroscience. 


3 p.m. Single-Molecule Views of 
Nature’s Nanomachines will be 
given by Prof. Taekjip Ha of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign. This free event will take 
place in Hodson Hall, room210and 
is sponsored by Mechanical Engi- 
neering at JHU. For more informa- 
tion call Deana Santoni-Long at 
(410) 516-6451. 


3 p.m. The Path Not Taken: Henry 
A. Wallace and the Origins of 
American Science Policy After 
World War II will be discussed by 
Thomas Lassman of the U.S. Army 
Center of Military HIstory. This free 
event will take place at 3505 N. 
Charles St. and is sponsored by the 
History of Science, Medicine and 
Technology Department. 


3:30 p.m. Fabio Plano of New York 
University will discuss Molecular 
Networks Underlying C. Elegans 
Early Embryogenesis. This free 
event will take place in the PCTB 
building, room 517 on the East Bal- 


timore Campus and is sponsored | 


by Molecular Biology and Genetics 
and the Howard Huges Medical In- 
stitute. 


3:30 p.m. Joint Biophysics and 
Physics Colloquium will be held 
by David Botstein, Ph.D., of 
Princeton University. This free 
event will take place in the Schafler 


Auditorium of the Bloomberger - 


buidling and is sponsored by 
Biophsyics and Physics. — 


4 p.m, Business History Seminar 


— “The Chrysanthemum and the 
Crossbar: The Civil Communica- 


_ tions Section and the Bell System’s 


7” 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


8 p.m. Marah will play Sonar. For more in- 


formation Visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. Senses Fail, Saves the Day and the 
Early November will play the 9:30 Club in 


D.C. For more information visit http:// 
www. 930.com. 


8:30 p.m. VHI Soul presents Leela James and 
Sol Edler at the Black Catin Washington, D.C. 
For more information http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


Visit 


FRIDAY, OCT. 21 


8 p.m. The Bravery, People In Planes and 
Wakefield will play at Sonar. The Taxlo Indie 
Dance Party will follow. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


9 p.m. The Himalyan Group presents... will 
happen at the Ottobar. For more information 
visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


SATURDAY, OCT, 22 


8 p.m. Musiq and JSoul will play Sonar. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimoreé.com. 


8 p.m. Immortal Technique, C-Rayz Wallz, 
Akir, Poison Pen and Diabolic will play the 
Ottobar. Fof more information visit http:// 


CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


9:30 p.m. Ambulance LTD and We Are Sci- 
entists will play the Black Cat in Washing- 
ton, D.C, For more information visit http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 23 


7 p.m. Soulfly, Throw Down and 
Bloodsimple will perform at the Recher The- 
atre in Towson. For more information visit 
http://www. rechertheatre.com. 


8:30 p.m. Local H, Riddle of Steel and Sky- 
line Drive will play the Black Cat in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.blackcatdc.com. 


MONDAY, OCT. 24 


7 p.m. Open Mic Night will take place at the 
Funk Box. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.thefunkbox.com. 


8 p.m. Emery, Gym Class Heroes, Gatsby’s 
American Dream and As Cities Burn will 
play the Ottobar. For more information visit 
http://www. theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Street Dogs, River City Rebels, Since 
and Brain Failure will play Sonar. For more 
information visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8:30 p.m. Juliette and the Licks and 
Karmella’s Game will play the Black Cat in 
Washington, D.C. For more information visit 
http://www. blackcatdc.com. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 25 


9 p.m. Free Movie Night Featuring the Office 
will happen at the Ottobar. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Jello Biafra, The Melvins and Haram 
will play the Black Catin Washington, D.C. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 


9 p.m. Adult, Genders and Dan Deacon will 
play the Ottobar. For more information visit 
http://www. theottobar.cam. 


8:30 p.m. Damien C. Taylor, Matthew Tay- 
lor and Martin Pursley will play the Black 
Cat in Washington, D.C. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 27 


9 p.m. The Slackers, Captain of Industry 
and guests TBA will play at the Ottobar. For 
more information visit  http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Ghostface Killah, Swollen Members 
and Tru Life will play Sonar. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8:30 p.m. People Chasing People and the 
Monorail will perform at the Black Cat in 
Washington, D.C. For more information visit 
http://www. blackcatdc.com. 





SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Good Night, And Good Luck 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr. 33 min. 
2:30 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7 p.m., 9 
p.m. 


Revivals 

Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 





Eyes Without a Face 
Saturday, Oct. 22 
Monday, Oct. 24 
Thursday, Oct. 27 


Junebug 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 47 min. 
2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:15 p.m. 
(Showtimes change, check daily) 


Wallace and Gromit: Curse of the 
Were-Rabbit 
Rated (F) — 1 hr. 25 min. 


Everything is Illuminated 
Rated (PG-13) — Lhr. 42 min. 
2 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 


2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:15 p.m. 9:45 p.m. 
(Showtimes change daily, check first!) 

A History of Violence 
Thumbsucker Rated (R) — 1 hr. 36 min.. 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 36 min. 2 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:30 
9:30 p.m. p-m 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


A History of Violence 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 35 min. 
5:10 p.m.,7:40 p.m., 10:10 p.m. 


The Exorcism of Emily Rose 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 54 min. 
9:55 p.m. 


Flightplan 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 33 min. 


4:50 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


Elizabethtown 
Rated (PG-13) —2hrs. 18 min. 
4:25 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:45 p.m, 


Wallace & Gromit 
Rated (G) — 1 hr. 34 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


Tim Burton’s Corpse Bride 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr. 14 min, 
5:15 p.m., 7:50 p.m. 


The Fog 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 35 min 
5 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 


Serenity 
Rated (PG-13) - 1 hr. 59 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 10 p.m. 


www.theottobar.com. 





FRIDAY, OCT. 21 


9:30 a.m. Anthropology and Clas- 
sics: An International Conference 
will continue in the Johns Hopkins 
Club, Eisenhower Room. George 
Nagy, Harvard University; 
Demitrios Yatromanolakis, Johns 
Hopkins University and Christain 
Jacob, CRNS, Paris will speak on 
the comparative analysis of the 
multiplicity of cultures and societ- 
1es. 


Ll am.£liasBalatis,Ph.D.and as- 
sistant professor at the University 
of Maryland’s engineering depart- 
ment will continue the CEAFM 
Seminar. This free seminar will take 
place in Maryland Hall, room 110, 
and is sponsored by JHU CEAFM. 


2 p.m. Form. Genre. Media. — A 
Colloquium in Honor of Bianca 
Theisen will be held at Gilman, room 
223. Kelly Barry, Brigid Doherty, 
Jocelyn Holland, Wolf Kittler, Edgar 
Landgraf, Anita McChesney, Zachary 
Sng and John Zilcosky will be speak- 
ing. This free event is sponsored by 
the German Department For more 
information, call Rebecca Swisdak at 
(410) 516-7508. 


SATURDAY, OCT 22. 


10a.m. Anthropology and Classics: 
An International Conference will 
conclude in Gilman Hall, room 110. 
Francois Julien, University of Paris 
VII and Charles Malamoud, Hautes 


Etudes en Sciences Religieuses, Paris 
will speak at this event. 


9 am. Form. Genre. Media. — a 
Colloquium in Honor of Bianca 
Theisen will be continue in Gilman, 
room 223. Kelly Barry, Brigid 
Doherty, Jocelyn Holland, Wolf 
Kittler, Edgar Landgraf, Anita 
McChesney, Zachary Sng and John 
Zilcosky will be speaking. This free 
event is sponsored by the German 
Department. For more information, 
call Rebecca Swisdak at (410) 516- 
7508. 


MONDAY, OCT. 24 


12:15 p.m. Andrew Golden, NIH/ 
NIDDK will speak on The Preco- 
cious Activation of Maturation 
Promoting Factor C. Elegans Dis- 
rupts Oocyte Maturation and Fer- 
tilization. This free event will take 
place at 3520 San Martin Drive and 
is sponsored by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 


4 p.m. Dante’s Greeks is the title of 
a lecture given by Glenn Most of 
Scruoloa Normale Pisa; the Depart- 
ment of Classics and The Commit- 
tee on Social Thought, University 
of Chicago. This free lecture will be 
held at Gilman, room 111, is spon- 
sored by the Humanities Center. 


4 p.m. Jane Kamensky, Brandeis 
University, will give a seminar titled 
Building Babel: Money, Morals, 
and Mortar in Andrew Dexter’s 
Boston. This free seminar will be 


given in Gilman, room 315 and is 
sponsored by the History Depart- 
ment. 


4 p.m. Why Does the Brian Oscil- 
late? Role of Theta/Gamma Cod- 
ing is the title of a lecture given by 
John Lisman, Brandeis University. 
This free lecture will take place in 
Kreiger, room 338 and is sponsored 
by Krieger Mind/Brain Insitute. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 25 


12 p.m. A lecture titled The Taste of 
A Female: Pheromone Receptors 
Etc. in Male Courtship of Droso- 
phila will be given by Hurbert 
Amrein, Ph.D., associate professor 
at Duke University. This free lec- 
ture sponsored by the Department 
of Biological Chemistry will be held 
in the Physiology Building, room 
612, at the East Baltimore campus. 


3 p.m. Dale Whittington of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill will speak on Rethinking the 
Costs and Benefits of Municipal 
Water and Sanitation Investments 
in Developing Countries in Ames, 
Room 234. This free lecture is spon- 
sored by Department of Geography 
and Environmental Engineering. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 


12 p.m. Nathan Widder, senior lec- 
turer at the University of Exeter, 
will give a lecture titled Time and 


Discontinuity: Aristotle, Bergson, 
Deleuze. This free event will be 
heldin Mergenthaler, room 338 and 
is sponsored by the Political Sci- 
ence Department. 


4 p.m. Seminar in Political and 
Moral Thought — “Adam Smith’s 
Critique of International Trading 
Companies: Theorizing Global- 
ization in the Age of Enlighten- 
ment” will be given by Sankar 
Muthus, Political Science Depart- 
ment of Princeton University. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 27 


3:30 Omar Knio, professor at the 
Mechanical Engineering depart- 
ment will speak on Development 
and Applications of Reactive 
Multilayers in Hodson, room 210. 
This is a free event sponsored by 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment. 


4 p.m. Responsive Materials from 
De Novo Designed Peptides: 
Progress Towards Novel Tissue 
Engineering Scaffolds is the title of 
a lecture to be given by Joel P. 
Schneider, Ph.D., associate profes- 
sor at the Department of Chemistry 
and Biochemistry at the University 
of Delaware. 


4 p.m. The Seventh Annual Alan J. 
Goldman Lecture: Scheduling an 
Air Taxi Service will be held at 
Maryland Hall, room 110. George 
Nemhauser, Ph.D., A. Russell 
Chandler III Chair and Institute 
Professor, School of Industrial and 
Systems Engineering, Georgia In- 


stitute of Technology will speak at 
this free event. 


6 p.m. Gulru Cakmak will lecture 
on Camille Pissaro and French 
Landscape Painting at the BMA 
garden room. This free event is 
sponsored by the Humanities Cen- 
ter. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld 
and James Lee 








Got an Event? 





Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact 
information to News.Letter@ 
jhu.edu. In order to have the event 
make it into next week’s calendar, 
please e-mail all events by the Mon- 
day before publication. 


NAGETLIEE 





Pre sR DMI Ne rg 





CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 











| 








The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., (410) 732-8656 





COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 

The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul Street 

Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


COPFEET 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 
Carma’s Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

- Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., (4 10) 276- 3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 many aie 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 235-3054. misty 

»Margaret’s Cafe, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 8), 
Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7 
Ze Mean Bean bon Shed Fleet St.,. ia 




















AMG Towson bili 8, 435 Yor : 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) cat 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., ee 435 ie BN 
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PHOTOS AND TEXT BY ELEKTRA CARRAS 








Top: Senior Tom McBride throws a meia lua de compasso at group 
member Chiclete. 


Above, right: McBride and Chiclete in mid au (cart-wheel). 


Right: Junior Alex Lo performs an au batido next to graduate Netta 
Gurari. 


. 


Above, left: Gurari plays the pandeiro, Chiclete plays the atabaque and 
McBride plays the berimbau while they all sing for the capoeiristas 
~ playing in the roda. \ 
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